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ABSTRACT 

A study compared state policies concerning vocational 
education. Particular emphasis was plated on the states' use of 
federal allocations, allocations between secondary and postsecondary 
education, ability to receive grants and spend the full allocation, 
additional sources of state financial aid, and quality control 
mechanisms. It was discovered that competition was the method used 
most often to distribute federal funds in those categoiies of the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act where states were given 
discretion over funding allocation methods. The funds allocated to 
postsecondary education varied by state and by category. Within each 
Perkins Act category, at least one state allocated no funds to 
postsecondary education v;hereas another state allocated all funds to 
postsecondary education. Half the states split funds for 
disadvantaged persons into separate pools for secondary and 
postsecondary education before applying the intrastate formula 
specified in the act. The state programs were characterized by strong 
regional differences, with the central and western regions showing 
strong similarities. (Appendixes include information on the survey 
methodology and data reliability, state-by-state tables, and a copy 
of the survey instrument.) (MN) 
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This report presents the findings from a January 1988 survey on State 
poHcies concerning vocational education, and is designed for Federal and 
State officials and others requiring technical information on State policies. 
The survey also is part of a larger congressionally mandated study, and will 
be discussed in that context in reports from the National Assessment of 
Vocational Education (NAVE). NAVE commissioned this study and its 
staff members participated in the design and analysis of the survey. 

All questions referred to State policies in program year (PY) 1986-87. 
Many of the questions were based on categories contained in the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act, Public Law 98-524 (referred to as 
Perkins categories in this report). The Act directs that funds in the basic 
State grant programs be distributed in the following proportions: 

Part A Handicapped individuals (10 percent). 
Disadvantaged individuals (22 percent). 
Adults in need of traLung or retraining (12 percent). 
Single parents or homemakers (8.5 percent). 
Participants in programs to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping 
(3.5 percent). 

Criminal offenders in correctional institutions (1 percent), 

PartB And 25 categories of program improvement, innovation, pnd 
expansion (43 percent).* 

Among the key findings are: 

■ In those Perkins categories where States were given discretion over- 
funding allocation methods, competition was used most often. In 
general, the States using competition also distributed the most 
funds. 



•States may subtract up to 7 pcrc.,ni of 'he funds for State administrative costs. The proportions here sum 
to 100 percent, and apply to the amount remaining after that subtraction is made. 
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The funds allocated to postsecondary education varied by State and 
by category. Within each Perkins category, at least one State 
allocated no funds to postsecondary education while another State 
allocated all funds. The mean percentage per State allocated to 
postsecondary education ranged from 23 percent for Handicapped 
to 72 percent for Adults. 

Half the States first split funds for Disadvantaged into separate 
pools for secondary and postsecondary education before applying 
the intrastate formula specified in the Perkins Act. These States 
allocated a greater percentage of Disadvantaged funds to 
postsecondary education than States that did not make a prior 
division. The difference in funding for postsecondary education 
diminished when all Perkins categories were combined. 

State programs were characterized by strong regional differences, 
with the Central region and the West showing strong similarities, 
bul different from the Northeast and Southeast. 

Almost all States (86 percent) examined course content as a method 
of quality control of local vocational education programs, and most 
set minimum hours of instruction and minimum sequences of 
courses. Few States changed their policies between 1982-83 and 
1986-87. 
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Introduction 



In vocational education, students are offered a wide variety of programs. 
In some programs, training is offered toward specific occupations (such as 
automotive mechanics and carpentry), while in others, the training involves 
more general labor market skills (e.g., typing and business mathematics) or 
skills not directly targeted for the paid labor market (consumer and home 
economics). With such a broad range of course offerings, nearly all 
secondary students (97 percent) take at least one course in vocational 
education.-*^ 

Federal poliqy allows States considerable discretion in administering 
Federal vocational education funds, while setting some controls on the types 
of students and areas served and on the quality of the programs offered. 
The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (Public Law 98-524) 
established basic State grant programs as the primary Federal method for 
funding vocational education.^ States may subtract up to 7 percent of the 
funds for State-level administrative costs, and the remainder is split in the 
following manner: Title II, Part A, allocates 57 percent among six specific 
target groups, and Title II, Part B, allocates 43 percent to 25 categories of 
program improvement, innovation, and expansion. Not counting the funds 
subtracted for administrative costs, the funds are distributed in the 
following proportions: 

■ Handicapped individuals (10 percent), 

■ Disadvantaged individuals (22 percent), 

■ Adults in need of training or retraining (12 percent), 

■ Single parents or homemakers (8.5 percent), 

■ Participants in programs to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping 
(3.5 percent), 

■ Criminal offenders in correctional institutions (1 percent), 

■ And 25 categories of program improvement, innovation, and 
expansion (43 percent). 

For two of these Perkins categories {Handicapped and Disadvantaged), the 
Perkins Act also specifies an intrastate formula to be used by the States in 
allocating Federal funds. For the remaining categories, allocation methods 
are left to the States' discretion. Even for the categories of Handicapped 
and Disadvantaged, however, considerable discretion is left to the States. 
For example. States are not told how to allocate funds betv/een secondary 
and postsecondary education. 

The Perkins Act also mandates that the U.S. Department of Education 
conduct a national assessment of vocational education to describe and 
evaluate vocational education. In response, the Department of Education 
created the National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) to 
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conduct independent studies and analysis, with a final report to be 
submitted to Congress in January 1989. As one component of that larger 
study, NAVE requeste'l this survey on the State administration of 
vocational education, w. -ch focuses on States' methods of allocating 
Federal funcis, on State funding of vocational education, and on State 
standards to establish quality control within vocational education. This 
survey was performed in January 1988 under contract by Westat, Inc., for 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. Department of 
Education, through its Fast Response Survey System (FRSS).^ 

Special efforts were made in this survey to accommodate the diversity of 
definitions and approaches used among the States. Questions were phrased 
in order to maximize States' ability to answer consistently, and considerable 
followup telephone interviewing was used to verify and further understand 
State responses. Extra footnotes have been included to help explain the 
degree of variation found in some responses. 

In this report, survey findings are presented as national totals and by the 
following cross-classification factors. 

Region: Northeast (12 States), Central (12 States), Southeast 
(12 States), West (15 States). 

There were marked differences among regions in how States assigned 
authority to administer Federal funds. TTie most common method, and the 
only method used in the Northeast and Southeast, was to assign authority to 
the State education board. Separate vocational education boards were 
found only in the Central and West regions, anu State boards other than 
State boards of education and separate vocational education boards were 
found only in the West. This designation of authority was considered 
important because it affects the degree to which postsecondary education is 
involved in the allocation of Federal funds. A measure of the type of board 
designated was considered as an additional cross-classification factor, but 
the same relationships found for this measure were also found (more 
strongly) for region. 

Number of units added to high school graduation requirements 
since 1980: 1 or less (11 States), 2-3 (17 States), more than 3 
(13 States), not classifiable (10 States). 

As a pf.*xy measure of the recent reform efforts aimed at strengthening 
high school graduation ' oquirements, this survey used the number of units 
that States have addea to their graduation requirements from 1980-87.^ 
Reforms might be hypothesized to have two different, and somewhat 
contradictory, effects. To the extent that States are strengthening 
requirements overall, they might also strengthen requirements specifically 
for vocational education. On the other hand, increased requirements for 
core academic courses may make it more difficult for students to also take 



When examining subgroups of States, small differences in percentages 
should not be considered substantively important. For example, with only 
12 States in the Northeast, a shift by one State would result in a change of 
8 percent. In this report, differences are discussed in the text only when 
relatively large. In a further effort to avoid trivial comparisons, the report 
generally emphasizes results that were consistent across all Perkins 
categories rather than focusing on individual comparisons. 



Survey Findings 

Use of Federal 
Allocations 



Until 1985, Federal regulations prescribed that each State develop a 
formula for the allocation of funds within the basic grant for vocational 
education. In 1985, the Perkins Act specified an intrastate formula for the 
categories of the Hufidicapped and Disadvantaged (together composing one- 
third of the basic grant funds), while States were allowed discretion on the 
other five categories. In this survey. States were asked which of three 
methods (formula, competition, or other discretionary means) they used for 
program year (PY) 1986-87 to aUocate funds for each of the five categories 
other than^ Handicapped and Disadvantaged. If they used a mixture of 
methods within any one Perkins category, they were asked to list all of the 
methods in order, based on the amount of funds allocated through each 
mechanism. 



The Use of Multiple 
Allocation Methods 
Within Perldns 
Categories 



States responded to the Perkins Act by adopting a variety of funding 
mechanisms for allocating funds. The most typical arrangement was for 
States to use only one allocation method per Perkins category but in some 
cases, individual States used a mixture of allocation methods even for 
allocating funds within a single Perkins category. Program improvement was 
the area where multiple allocation methods were most likely-51 percent of 
States used more than one method for allocating funds for Program 
improvement at the secondary level (table 1), amounting to a mean of 1.7 
methods used per State (means not shown in tables). In contrast, 
Corrections was the least likely to get multiple allocation methods, with 
10 percent of States using multiple methods for postsecondary Correctiomy 

The number of methods used also depended on several State 
characteristics. Regional differences were fairly strong among States, with 
the West and Central regions more likely to use only a single method. And 
States with large increases in high school graduation requirements were 
more likely to use only a single allocation method. 

Because most States used only a single allocation method within any 
individual Perkins category, this analysis will generally focus on /;hose 
methods States identified as their primary allocation method (based on the 
number of dollars allocated) within each Perkins category. 
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The Use of Multiple 
Allocation Methods 
Across Perkins 
Categories 



While most States used u single allocation method within individual Perkins 
categories, they tended to use different methods for different Perkins 
categories. A majority (55 percent) used more than one method across 
Perkins categories for secondary vocational education, and 68 percent used 
multiple methods for postsecondary vocational education (figure 1)7 

Several patterns were evident among the States. Regional differences were 
strong at the postsecondary level, with States in the West and the Central 
region more likely to use the same primary allocation method across aU 
Perkins categories. Other patterns also occurred. Large and medium-sized 
States (based on secondary enrollment) were more likely to use multiple 
methods across Perkins categories than small States (67-68 percent vs. 
27 percent at the secondary level, and 87-89 percent vs. 25 percent at the 
postsecondary level). At the postsecondary level. States with high funding 
per student were less likely to use multiple methods than those with lower 
funding levels (45 percent vs. 69-78 percent). 



The Most Frequently Competition clearly stood out as being the most frequently used method for 
Used Allocation allocating fundS"for every Perkins category at the secondary level, and for 

Method every Perkins category except ^rfwto at the postsecondary level (tables 2-6). 

For the categories of Single parents/liomemakers and Sex equity/sex bias, 
competition was listed as the primary allocation method by at least two- 
thirds of the States. Among the remaining Perkins categories, it was 
generally the primary allocation method of about half the States. 

At the secondary level, competition tended to be used most by States in the 
West and used least by those in the Southeast, though there were exceptions 
in some Perkins categories. Competition was used less often as the primary 
method in large States than in small States. Large States, however, were 
somewhat more likely to use multiple allocation methods within each 
category, and thus they may still have used competition to allocate a large 
portion of their funds. Finally, at the secondary level, competition was used 
more often by States that had increased their graduation requirements by 
more than 3 units than by the remaining States. 



Dollars Allocated 
Through the Three 
Allocation Methods 



While competition was used by the most States, it wab not necessarily the 
method used for distributing the most funds. As noted, the large States 
were less likely than other States to use competition as their primary 
method; competition still remained generally the most common allocation 
mechanism, but large States showed an increased tendency to use formulas. 
Since Federal appropriations are based largely on State population (and per 
capita income), the large States also allocate a substantial amount of 
Federal funds. This suggests that the relative importance of formulas 
versus competition and other discretionary' means was different when 
measured by the amount of funds allocated. 



This survey did not directly ascertain the amount of money allocated by 
each State, or by each allocation method. However, the amounts of the 
1987 Federal allocations for each State are known from the Federal budget. 
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Figure 1. — Percentage of States that use more than one allocation nnethod 
across all Perkins categories, by State characteristics 
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NOT't: States were oskod to Wsl which of three methods were used to oiiocate funds: formula, competition, or other 
discretionary meons besides competition. 
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By assuming that States deducted the maximum of 7 percent for State 
admLiistrative purposes, the amount of State funds for each Perkins 
category can be estimated. (The estimates are not exact because States are 
allowed 27 months to distribute funds for any given Federal fiscal year; a 
State's program year will thus include some funds that were "rolled over" 
from previous years and exclude some funds to he used in later years.) 
Further, the questionnaire asked States to indicate the percentage allocated 
to postsecondary education within each Perkins category, and the 
remainder can be assumed to have been spent on secondary education. 
(Some States did distribute funds through an "other" category-generally for 
Correcticns-hui this should not seriously affect the reliability of the 
estimates.) Thus, reliable estimates of State allocations can be obtained for 
each Perkins category and broken down by secondary/postsecondary level. 
Estimating the amount of funds distributed through each allocation method 
is more difficult. However, since States tended to us3 only one allocation 
method per Perkins category, the assumption that all funds were allocated 
through the primary allocation method can be used to provide a rough 
estimate. 

By this measure, it appears that the percentage of funds distributed by 
formula considerably exceeded the percentage of States using formulas, 
making formulas the primary allocation method used in some categories 
(based on total dollars). In the cases of Program improvement at the 
secondary level and Adults at the postsecondary level, most funds were 
distributed by States whose primary allocation method was by formula 
(55 percent and 74 percent). In only one case (Corrections at the secondary 
level) was the proportion of funds distributed by States using formulas 
(2 percent) lower than the proportion of States (10 percent); most funds for 
Corrections at the secondary level were distributed by other discretionary 
means. 

Across all five of these Perkins categories where States have discretion over 
the allocation method, an estimated 50 percent of funds were distributed 
primarily by formulas, while 38 percent were distributed primarily by 
competition, and 13 percent by other discretionary means (not shown in 
tables). If Handicapped and Disadvantaged are included (which are 
required to be distributed by formula, and which constitute 32 percent of 
the funds distributed), then about 66 percent were primarily distributed by 
formulas, 25 percent by c^^mpetition, and 9 percent by other discretionary 
means. 
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Stnte ControiS on States have other methods of providing controls on tiie use of Federal 



the Allocation of 
Federal Funds 



funds besides the approval or disapproval of funds. To provide a partial 
measure of these methods, States were asked whether they used two 
particular control options: specifying maximum dollar amounts or a 
maximum number of years for any one continuing project. Some States had 
difficulties in answering these questions. For example, one State set dollar 
maximums, but set maximums for subcategories rather than for an entire 
Perkins category. The same State also set maximums for individual 
programs within Program improvement, yet no overall maximum existed 
because recipients could have any number of programs. Despite these 
difficulties in measurement, it was clear that dollar maximums were not 
widely used as a formal limit on award amounts-only 12 States made any 
use of them as defined by the questionnaire (not shown in tables). The 
setting of a maxunum number of years v/as more common (33 States), and 
may be somewhat understated, since there are Federal requiiements on a 
maximum number of years for some areas in Program improvement? 
Generally, the number of States with maximums was much smaller within 
any particular Perkins category, ranging from 0 to 9 States setting maximum 
dollar amounts, and from 13 to 30 States setting a maximum number of 
years (figure 2). 

Figure 2. — Number of States setting maximums on dollar 
amount of award or on number of years for any 
one continuing project 
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Definitions used in data collection were fairly specific, and many States still 
had controls available in these ^reas even if they did not have prespecified 
limits of the type mentioned in the questionnaire. For example, some 
States commented that they used their own review processes to lower the 
award amounts from those requested, or that they provided potential 
recipients with information about the funding available. Also, several States 
commented that the use of a formula to allocate funds in effect also 
provides a dollar maximum. However, for -this survey States were only 
counted as having dollar maximums if they used formal mechanisms to 
override the award amounts that might normally occur through formulas or 
other allocation methods. An example is some States' use of maximums to 
achieve a greater geographical distribution of the funds, and prevent the 
funds from going to just a few metropolitan areas. The two specific 
methods of control discussed in the questionnaire were not meant to be an 
exhaustive list of the formal and informal controls available to the States. 



States were asked what percentage of funds were allocated to 
postsecondary education within each of the seven Perkins categories.^ 
Usually funds were split between both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels, but in every Perkins category there was at least one State that 
allocated no funds at the postsecondary level and at least one State that 
allocated all of its funds at the postsecondary level.^^ This concentration of 
funds was most pronounced for Corrections, where only 45 percent divided 
funds between at least two levels (table 7). Of the remaining 55 percent, 
35 percent distributed funds only at the postsecondary level, and 20 percent 
distributed funds either at the secondary level or in a third category that 
was neither secondary nor postsecondary (not shown in tables). On the 
other hand, for three Perkins categories, 90 percent or more of the States 
showed funding at both the secondary and postsecondary levels 
(Disadvantaged, Sex equity/sex bias, and Program improvement). 

There were some regional differences in the tendency to split funds 
between levels, though they were less strong than the regional differences 
for other items: the Central region was either the most likely or among the 
most likely to split funds in every Perkins category. Also, large States were 
roughly at or above the overall average tendency to split funds in every 
category, while small States were at or below the overall average in every 
category. 
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More information about the allocation of funds to postsecondary education 
can be obtained by examining the niean allocations among the States for 
each Perkins category. For three categories, States typically spent most of 
the funds at the postsecondary level: Adults and Single parents/homemakers 
received the highest postsecondary allocations (with mean allocations of 
72 and 70 percent), while for Corrections the mean was 57 percent (table 8). 
Sex equity/sex bias was almost evenly split between the secondary and 
postsecondary levels (with a mean allocation of 46 percent to the 
postsecondary level). For the remaining categories, funds were typically 
spent at the secondary level. The mean postsecondary allocation for 
Program improvement was 37 percent, the mean for Disadvantaged was 
30 percent, and the mean for Handicapped was 23 percent. 

Strong regional differences appeared in the allocation to postsecondary 
education. States in the Northeast and Southeast were quite similar in their 
allocations to postsecondary education, while, except for Single 
parents/homemakers and Corrections, States in the Central region and the 
West were generally similar to each other but higher than the Northeast 
and Southeast (figure 3). Further, the four Perkins categories in which 
these relationships are the strongest (Handicapped, Disadvantaged, Adults, 

Figure 3. — Percentage allocated to postsecondary education 
within each Perkins category, by region 
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and Program improvement) make up 87 percent of Federal funds. These 
results repeat the finding that States in the Central region and the West 
often appear qualitatively different in their approach to vocational 
education than those in the Northeast and Southeast. 

It is possible to calculate the percentage allocated to postsecondary 
education across all Perkins categories by multiplying the postsecondary 
allocations within each category by the percentages specified in the Perkins 
Act. By this measure, the postsecondary allocation ranged from 8 percent 
in Mississippi to 100 percent in New Mexico (table B-1), with a mean 
allocation across States of 42 percent (not shown in tables). Regional 
variations still were strong when using this overall measure. States in the 
West and the Central region showed higher mean allocations to post- 
secondary vocational education (57 percent and 50 percent) than those in 
the Northeast and Southeast (30 percent and 28 percent). 

The mean allocation among the States is not the only measure of 
postsecondary allocations. An alternative is to sum the dollar allocations 
across the States, and then calculate percentage distributions based on 
those totals. This measure is especially valuable if large States allocated 
funds in a different manner than small States, since 64 percent of the 
Federal appropriations were received by the large States (not shown in 
tables). Generally, however, almost the same results were produced when 
this alternative method was used (table 8). The exceptions were for Adults 
and Single parents/homemakers-63 percent of all Federal funds iox Adiilts 
and 62 percent of all Federal funds for Single parents/homemakers were 
allocated to postsecondary education, as compared with means per State of 
72 percent and 70 percent. For these categories, there was a strong 
relationship between State size and the allocations to postsecondary 
education: the m.ean allocation by large States was 57-60 percent, while the 
mean allocations by medium-sized and small States ranged from 73 to 
80 percent. 



The Structure for As noted earlier, the distribution of funds between secondary and 

Making Secondary postsecondary vocational education is a major issue. Federal policy has 
and Postsecondaiy been to allow a great amount of State discretion, and has not specifically 
Allocations addressed postsecondary education. In the Perkins Act, no specific 

requirement was stated for postsecondary education, though some 
categories {Adults, Single parents/homemakers, and Corrections) tend to be 
associated with postsecondary education. In the absence of explicit Federal 
directions. States allocated a substantial portion of Federal funds for 
postsecondary education, and the mean allocation per State was 23 percent 
or higher in every Perkins category. There was substantial variation both 
among the States (for each Perkins category, at least one State allocated all 
funds at the postsecondary level while another State allocated no funds at 
that level) and among the Perkins categories. 

Depending on the State and the Perkins category, the allocation between 
the secondary and postsecondary levels may be either a conscious choice or 
a by-product of other funding decisions. In some cases. States' lack of 
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knowledge about the amount of funds allocated to postsecondary education 
indicates that no specific percentage target was set (or enforced).^^ For 
example, some States indicated in telephone interviews that they did not 
know the amount of funding going to postsecondary education, and that 
they performed separate calculations to provide those figures on the 
questionnaire. And in some States, data were not available to perform 
these calculations. Yet one State indicated that it provided exactly the same 
percentage to postsecondary education for each Perkins category (based on 
the relative secondary and postsecondary enrollments), and still other 
States indicated that they made decisions for each category individually. 

To help quantify States' decisionmaking mechanisms in this area. States 
were asked whether they determined the share of PY 1986-87 Federal funds 
going to secondary and postsecondary education before allocating the 
funds. States were told to answer only for Disadvantaged, and different 
answers may apply to the other Perkins categories. In fact. Disadvantaged 
^nd Handicapped are the only categories for which States are required to 
use a federally prescribed formula in allocating funds, and thus may be 
likely to involve different decisionmaking mechanisms. 

For Disadvantaged, 54 percent of the States established the relative 
proportica going to each sector before actually allocating the funds through 
the intrastate formula (table 9). Large and medium-sized States 
(56 percent and 68 percent) were more likely to make such divisions than 
small States^ (33 percent). Regional differences also appeared that were 
consistent with, but smaller than, the patterns often noted in this report-the 
Central region and the West had somewhat larger allocations to 
postsecondary education (58 percent and 57 percent) than the Northeast 
and Southeast (50 percent for each). Because the large States were more 
likely to first divide the funds between the secondary and postsecondary 
sectors, the amount of funds so allocated was substantial. Overall, 
60 percent of the funds for the Disadvantaged were apportioned in this way. 

This decision mechanism may have implications for the amounts allocated 
to postsecondary education. One indication is that, for Disadvantaged, 
States making a prior division of funds gave a higher percentage to 
postsecondary education than the remaining States (33 percent, compared 
with 24 percent; table 9). Yet there are also indications that the mechanism 
used for Disadvantaged may have been related to the postsecondary funding 
for other Perkins categories. Interview data indicate that some States 
consciously adjusted other categories (especially Program improvement) to 
compensate for the level of posts^^condary funding going to Handicapped 
and Disadvantaged. (As noted, handicapped and Disadvantaged are least 
subject to a State's discretion, since the Perkins Act specifies an intrastate 
formula for these categories. Also, some States commented that the 
definitions of Handicapped and Disadvantaged are more difficult to apply at 
the postsecondary level.) 

Thus, while postsecondary education received more funds for the 
Disadvantaged in States that made prior divisions of the funds, it received 
less in some other Perkins categories. States that made a prior division of 
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the funds tended to give proportionally more funds in the categories of 
Disadvantaged, Handicapped, Adults, and Single parents/homemakers, but 
less funds in Corrections and Program improvement (which alone accounts 
for 43 percent of the funds; table 10). Overall, 40 percent of Federal funds 
went to postsecondary education in those States that made a prior division, 
compared with 36 percent in the remaining States. In sum, the total 
amount going to postsecondary education was not dramatically changed by 
making a prior division, but the distribution of funds among the Perkins 
categories was different. 



Grants and 
Spend the Full 
Allocation 



Ability to Receive categories oi Handicapped and Disadvantaged, States were asked to 

J provide the number of eligible recipients for a PY 1986-87 allocation (for 

the secondary and postsecondary levels combined), the number receiving 
grants, the number unable to spend the full allocation, and the percentage 
of the total allocation unspent.^ These numbers were also used to calculate 
the percentage of eligible recipients receiving grants, and the percentage 
receiving grants that were unable to spend the full allocation. 

A mean of 68-70 percent of eligible recipients (districts/institutions) 
received Federal funds from the States for the categories of Handicapped 
2ind Disadvantaged (table 11). However, some States emphasized that they 
gave funds to all eligible recipients that applied; these States said that many 
eligible recipients did not apply because they were eligible for only small 
amounts of funds. 



States in the Southeast awarded funds to almost all eligible recipients (a 
mean of 92 percent), while, in the remaining regions. States awarded funds 
to a mean of 57-68 percent. States with large increases in the number of 
units required for graduation awarded funds to roughly half of their 
districts, while the remaining States allocated funds to roughly three-fourths 
of the districts. And small States awarded funds to a smaller percentage 
(54-57 percent) than medium-sized or large States (79 percent and 
68-70 percent). 

Of those districts/ institutions receiving funds, roughly one-third (per State) 
were unable to spend their full allocation.^^ For Handicapped, States with 
little change in the number of units required for high school graduation 
showed a lower proportion of recipients unable to spend their full allocation 
(23 percent, compared with 43-44 percent in States with greater changes in 
their requirements), and States with low expenditures per pupil had a 
higher proportion (46 percent, compared with 28 percent for the other two 
categories). These relationships were weaker and less consistent for the 
category ol Disadvantaged. 

While 34-36 percent of the recipients were unable to spend their full 
allocation, the total dollar value left unspent was much smaller.^"* Overall, 
States reported that a mean of 13 percent of their allocation was unspent 
for the Handicapped, and a mean of 17 percent for the Disadvantaged. 
There was little variation among the States in their ability to spend their 
allocations. Measures of the percentage left unspent were not entirely 
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reliable, however, since some States did not keep records on this, and since 
States have a period of 27 months over which unspent money may be 
reallocated. Conversations with State representatives indicated that some 
gave data as of the end of PY 1986-87, while others projected to the end of 
the 27 months. Thus, data provided here should be considered only as 
rough estimates. 



Besides allocating Federal funds for vocational education. States also offer 
State aid. It is typical for States to offer additional State aid for vocational 
education beyond that provided for comparable students not ii. vocational 
education, with 90 percent providing such aid (table 12).^^ Further, that 
additional aid was often given in more than one manner. Among the States 
giving additional aid, 80 percent gave earmarked funds, 38 percent gave 
funds on a per student basis (through the general State aid formula or other 
reimbursement), and 38 percent gave funds explicitly designed to satisfy 
match provisions of the Perkins Act. 

Additional State aid was given most frequently in the. Northeast, where 
100 percent of the States gave at least one form of aid. However, with 
90 percent of all States giving aid, there were not great differences in the 
tendency to give aid. There also were not great differences in the provision 
of earmarked funds, again because the use of earmarked funds was so 
common. 



Additional State 
Financial Aid 



There were some differences among States in the other types of aid given. 
States in the Northeast and Southeast were among the most likely to offer 
aid on a per student basis (both at 55 percent), while States in the Central 
region were the least likely (no States). Per student aid was also more 
common among the large States than the small States (47 percent, com- 
pared with 29 percent), and among States with high graduation require- 
ments than those with low requjrcments (again, 47 percent, compared with 
29 percent). Matching funds were more frequently used in the Southeast 
(64 percent), and less frequently in the Central region and Northeast (20 
perce'' and 27 percent, respectively). 



State Quality 

Control 

Mechanisms 



States were asked about three administrative quality control mechanisms 
concerning local secondary job training programs: State reviews of course 
content, the setting of minimum hours of instruction, and the setting of 
minimum sequences of courses. For each of these three mechanisms, at 
least half of the States had controls for some job training areas.^^ The most 
frequently cited activity was reviewing course content, where 86 percent of 
the States have reviews in at least one area, while 67 percent set minimum 
hours and 57 percent set minimum sequences of courses (figure 4), 

States also tended to pursue these policies consistently across program 
areas. In fact, only 844 percent of the States gave mixed responses across 
the six secondary job training areas listed in the questionnaire. 
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Figure 4. — Percentage of States that maintain policy 

consistently across six job training program areas 



II Yes, in all 
areas 

H No, in all 

areas 



□ Mixed 
response 



Set minimum 
hours of instruction 
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State Requirements 
on Reviewing Course 
Content 



Reviews of course content were conducted by almost all States and in 
almost all of the specified job training areas. More precisely, 78 percent of 
the States reviewed course content in all six areas, while an additional 
8 percent reviewed course content in at least some areas (table 13). 
Reviews were the most commor. in the Southeast, where all States 
conducted at least some reviews, and 92 percent of the States reviewed 
course content in all six job training areas. The region least likely to 
examine course content was the Central region, but, still, 75 percent of its 
States reviewed course content in at least some areas. 

Because examining course content was so widespread, most differences 
among States were relatively small and depended on a difference in only 
one or two States' responses. However, there was a substantial difference 
based on State per pupil expenditures: States with the smallest per pupil 
expenditires were the most likely to examine course content (all States 
reviewed course content in at least some areas), while States with the 
highest per pupil expenditures were the least likely (27 percent did not 
review course content in any of the areas). 



State Requirements 
on Minimum Hours 
of Instruction 



The next most frequent State control mechanism was the setting of a 
niinmium number of hours of instruction-67 percent of the States set 
minimum hours for at least some areas. Minimum hours were least used in 
the Central region, where 42 percent of the States set at least some 
minimums, and most used in the Southeast and Northeast, where 75-92 
percent set minimums. 

Among States having the greatest increases in graduation requirements, 
85 percent set minimum hours, while relatively fewer States (59-64 percent) 
set minimums among the States with smaller increases. Yet this does not 
mean that States with high graduation requirements tended to set minimum 
hours; in fact, 53 percent set no minimums. High graduation requirements 
are thus very different from large increases in requirements. Some States 
had high requirements in 1981, so they had little room for increasing 
requirements since that time, while other States had relatively low 
requirements even after large increases. The absolute level of graduation 
requirements is important because it affects the proportion of a student's 
day filled with required courses (thus affecting a student's flexibility to take 
vocational education courses). Changes in graduation requirements, in 
contrast, do not necessarily indicate that students were left with little time 
for vocational education (depending on the initial level of a State's 
requirements). 



State Requirements 
on Minimum 
Sequences of 
Courses 



States were evenly split in setting minimum sequences of courses, with 
49-53 percent setting minimum sequences in each of the six areas (not 
shown in tables). Yet some categories of States were much more likely to 
set minimum sequences than others. Thus, 67 percent of States in the 
Southeast set minimums in all six areas, compared with 33 percent in the 
West and Central regions. 
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States that recently showed large increases in their graduation requirements 
were the most likely to set minimum sequences-62 percent set minimum 
sequences in all six categories, compared with 36 percent in States with 
small changes in graduation requirements. This relationship was similar to 
that found for setting minimum hours. 

State quality control efforts concerning course content, minimum hours of 
instruction, and minimum sequences of courses may also be related to other 
State actions. One type of State activity discussed earlier was the allocation 
of Federal funds. More specifically, it was noted that 33 States set a 
maximum number of years when funding projects. These States might be 
considered as likely to be more active in their supervision of local programs, 
and thus more active in using these quality control efforts. Figure 5 
indicate^ that these States were more likely to set minimum hours of 
instruction and to examine course content than other States, and equally as 
likely to set minimum sequences of courses. 



Figure 5. — Percentage of States that control the quality 
of secondary job training courses, by use of 
State maximunri on years of funding 



Examine course 
content 



Set nnininnunn 
sequence 
of courses 
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NOTE: Baaed on porcwrtage of States using a quality control mechailem In all alx of the following Job training 
areas — agriculture, distributive/marketing, business education, trades and Industries, health, and 
occupotlonal home economics. 
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Changes in State 
Requirements 



For two of the State quality control mechanisms, setting minimum hours of 
instruction and minimum ??e^uences of courses. States were also asked how 
their policies had changed over the last 5 years. In general, a low level of 
change was found. For both mechanisms, about three-fourths of the States 
reported that their requirements had remained the same (table 14)}*^ 
Among those that had reported a change, increases in requirements were 
slightly more likely than decreases, but the differences were not large 
(17 percent vs. 12 percent for minimum hours of instruction, and 15 percent 
vs. 8 percent for minimum sequences of courses). Because of the small 
level of change that was found, differences between subgroups of States 
typically were small and reflected only one or two States. One exception is 
that States with a large increase in graduation requirements were more 
likely to have shown an increase in minimum sequences of courses than 
States with small increases (42 percent, compared with 0 percent). 
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Footnotes 



in 



1 



First micnm Report from the National Assessment of Vocational Education^ U.S. Department of Education, National Assessment of Vocational 
Education, Januazy 1988, p. 1-2. 

2 

Other areas of Federal funding for vocational education besides the basic State grant prx?grams are communit>-based programs, consumer and 
humcmake* education, Indian and Hawaiian Natives programs, national prv^rams (research, etc.), bihngual vocational training, and State c<^uncils. 
In this report, 'Federal funding* wiU be used to refer specifically to the basic State grant programs and the Perkins categones for ailocuting funds. 

^NCLS*s Fast Response Survey System is a speaal service that, upon request, quickly obtains nationally representative, po!icy>rclevant data fron« 
small Surveys to meet the needs of U.S. Department of Education policy officials. This sur.'^y was sent to the 50 States and the Distnct of 
Columbia, &nd received a 100 percent response rate. 

\ 

Other measures of reform efforts arc obviously possible, and this measure does have the weakness of not being able to measure reforms if States 
were already close to the maximum of what schools can offer m 4 years of instruction. Ho^-cver, it is successful m distinguishing a group of States 
that have been active in tncrcasing their requirements, and some interesting differences among States were related to this measure. 

Vor this measure and the previous one, some States could not be classified because requirements were set at the local level rather than at the Siate 
level. Where possible. State recommendations were used if no State standards existed, under the assumption .hai most localities seek to at least 
lect, if not exceed, the State recommendations. 

^^CorrcKHom is an unusual category in which it is often hard to classify vocational education as secondary or postsccondary, and in which speciai 
mechanisms are often used for distnbuting funds. Also, only 1 percent of Federal funds arc allocated for Corrections^ leavin^ few funds to 
distribute to each category if funds arc divided between the secondary and postsccondary levels. 

7 ^ 

For simplicity, these estimates arc based cn the pnmary allocation method identified by each State for a Perkins categoty. 

Svmc Slates may alsv have mtsundcrstvK>d the question un the maximum number of ycac^ \ji funding, and stated that there was a 1-ycar hmu if 
eligible recipients needed lo reapply every year. 

9 

Icchnualiy, 'allucatiuns' art difL^ent from 'expenditures.' States may consciously chuv^»c tu aii\xatc a set propurtiun uf funds fur postsC(.\jndar> 
cduwatiun, ur they may expend funds by some other decision rule, in some cases not even knowing the proportion uf funds guing to postsccondary 
education. Fur this question, State^. w-ere told tu ignurc this difference and calculate prupurtik/ns based on their actual expenditures if no pnui 
allocattuns had been made. It should also be noted that, while States were asked tu define f/wtsccondary education as cducatiun provided beyond 
grade 12, they sometimes used their own ov.initions. Thus, there arc some inconsistencies between States. For example, some automatically 
consider adult education to be postsccondary. 



This is almost equivalent to saying that in every category there was at least one State that allocated funds only for the secondary ic.w. and at least 
xjhz Stale that allocated funds only for the postsccondary level. However, we cannot infer that if a State spent nu funds at the postsccondary level. 
It spent all of its funds at the secondary level. Usually this will be true, but a few States distnbute funds in a third category that is neither 
secondary nor postsccondary (typically for Corrections), 

^llicrc are a vanety of reasons why States may not know the percentage of Federal funds going to postsccondary education (or, at least, may not 
have statistics readily available). One is that the survey defined postsccondary education as educatiun provided beyond grade 12, while States 
ciften define postsccondary education in terms of the types of institutions receiving funds. Another rcasun is tha» States may give grants to State 
\ji loca» administrative units (such as consurtia) that are responsible for further distnbutmg funds, and only the av^minjstrativc units know how the 
funds are Jistnbuied between secondary and postsccondary educatiun. Third, some States decide on grants on a casC'by'c4sc basis and do not 
aggregate those grants in terms of secondary and postsccondary education. 
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c reported number of eligible recipients receiving grants may be a slight underestimate, because some eligible reapienis apply as consortia 
rather than as single districts or institutions. Where this problem was encountered, States were asked to estimate the number x^f 
districts/institutions represented, rather than reporting the number of grants. However, not all Slates may havv followxd this pnxedure. 

13 . , , 

States wre g^tn no guidelines in the questionnaire on how to treat recipients that were able to spend all but a small portion of their allocation, 
and a few States indicated that these formed the vast bulk of those unable to spend their full allocation. Some States probably did not include 
these recipients in their report of those unable to spend their full allocation, while other States did. 

14 

Allocated funds may be left unspent for at least two reasons. First, some recipients ha\x difficulty in spending the full amount of iheir allocation, 
second, some States indicated that fur ^ay be received too late to be included in elipble recipients* planning processes, 

^^The District of Columbia is excluded from this portion of the analysis because it is also a local education agency, and division between Sicie and 
local funding is not meaningful. 

^^States were asked to respond for the largest major lu terms of enrollment within each of six job training areas (agnculture, dismbuiive/marketing, 
business education, trades and industries, health, and occupational home economics). 

^\o simplify the presentation ( f results across the six job training areas, table 14 summanzcs net change among States. States listed as showing 
■No change* include one State that increased both requirements in distributive/marketing, and dev<cased bo;h reqjirements in health, and States 
listed as showing "Some increases" or "Some decreases" are categorized according to whether there were more increases or decreases. 
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Table l.-Percentage of States using more than one method in 1986-87 for allocating funds within each Perkins 
category, by education level and State characteristic: United States, 1988 



State 
charactenstic 








Perkins category and education level 








Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program improvement 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 




22 


31 


30 


35 


29 


27 


13 


10 


51 


43 


Region 






















Northeast 


40 


45 


45 


42 


42 


36 


25 


13 


75 


55 


Central 


0 


18 


20 


30 


27 


36 


0 


10 


36 


27 


Southeast 


38 


33 


30 


33 


25 


25 


29 


18 


42 


56 


West 


0 


27 


22 


33 


23 


14 


0 


0 


50 


40 


Number of units added to 






















high school graduation 
requirements since 1930^ 












































20 


18 


30 


30 


45 


40 


0 


13 


Oil 

36 


2/ 


2-3 


31 


29 


36 


35 


33 


24 


33 


23 


56 


43 




0 


9 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


18 


Not classifiable 


29 


70 


44 


60 


40 


56 


0 


0 


90 


90 


Total units required for 






















2 

graduation 






















Less than 20 


18 


33 


40 


36 


40 


40 


9 


9 


40 


33 


20 


25 


29 


0 


29 


15 


8 


0 


0 


36 


42 




25 


28 


38 


37 


33 


32 


2j 


23 


0/ 


4/ 


Secondary enrollment 






















Less than 100,000 


10 


6 


36 


27 


40 


33 


10 


8 


33 


20 


100,000-249,999 


31 


37 


19 


32 


17 


16 


9 


6 


47 


53 




22 


50 


38 


47 


33 


36 


22 


18 


73 


57 


Per pupil expenditures 






















Less than $3,000 


10 


19 


18 


31 


13 


13 


0 


8 


44 


38 


$3,000-3,999 


21 


35 


35 


41 


41 


41 


13 


11 


50 


48 


$4,000 or more 


38 


40 


33 


27 


27 


20 


33 


11 


64 


40 



^Thirteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
^IVo States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation are not set at the State level. 

NOTL. States were asked to list which of three methods were used to allocate funds, furmuld, competition, oi ^latr discretionary means besides 
compciition. This table also includes Slates th*ii use the same mechanism(,s) for both secondary and pusisecondary education. Percentages are 
based on those States that allocated funds in a particular education level and Perkins category. 
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Table 2.-Number of States allocating Federal funds primarily through formula, competition, or 
other discretionary means, by education level and Perkins category: United States, 1988 



Education level 
and Perkins categpiy 


No funding 


Formula 


Compi'tition 


Other 
discretionary 


Not 
applicable* 


Secondaiy 












Adults 


16 


9 


17 


6 


3 


Single parcnts/homemakers 


10 


2 


34 


4 


1 


Sex cquity/scx bias 


1 


4 


40 


4 


2 




17 


3 


16 


11 


4 




1 


19 


23 


7 


1 


Postsccondary 












Adults 


1 


22 


19 


8 


1 




1 


11 


34 


4 


1 


Sex equity/sex bias 


2 


9 


37 


2 


1 




10 


7 


18 


15 


1 




3 


14 


24 


8 


2 



'Primary funding mechanism cannot be Identified. 

NOTE. States Identified the primary funding mechanism for each Perkins category in terms of the total dollars allocated. This table 
includes States that use the same mechanism(s) for both secondary and postsccondary education. 
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Table 3.--Percentage of States allocating secondary vocational education funds in 1986-87 primarily through 
competition, and percentage of funds allocated by those States, by Perkins category and by State 
characteristic: United States, 1988 









Perkins categoiy - secondary level (competition 


as primary^ method) 






State 


Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program improvement 


characteristic 






















Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 




States 


funds^ 


States 


funds^ 


States 


funds^ 


States 


2 

funds 


States 


2 

funds 



Total.. 
Region 



53 



AT 



85 



56' 



83 



59* 



53 



35' 



47 



27 



Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 
West 



Number of units added to 
high school graduation ^ 
requirements since 1980 



50 


43* 


82 


53' 


83 


60' 


50 


38* 


42 


24 


43 


28 


90 


84 


82 


54* 


67 


62 


73 


59 


25 


18 


80 


53 


75 


60 


29 


24 


25 


20 


100 


100 


89 


25 


92 


61 


67 


28 


50 


12 



1 or less.. 
2*3 



More than 3 

Not classifiable.. 



60 


26 


90 


86 


91 


76* 


57 


33 


23 


18 


79 


54 


73 


60 


33 


22 


86 


92 


100 


100 


100 


100 


86 


98 


71 


84' 


78 


26* 


70 


28* 


50 


40* 



Total units^jTcquircd for 
graduation 



55 33 

19 12 

67 56 

60 32 



Less than 20. 
20 







64 


44 


87 


48 


80 


37* 


64 


34 


60 


33 






50 


15' 


100 


100* 


100 


100* 


43 


63* 


36 


15 


0 




50 


60 


75 


56 


72 


55 


50 


31 


44 


29 



Sccondaiy c nrollment 



Less than 100,000, 
100,000-249,999.... 
250,000 or more... 



80 68 
31 8' 
56 58 



91 98 
100 100* 
62 43 



93 99 

94 94* 
60 41* 



70 73 
55 72» 
33 20 



73 68 
37 24 
33 24 



Per pupil expenditures 



Less than $3,000. 

$3,000-3,999 

$4,000 or more... 



40 8 
64 77 
50 42' 



82 65 
90 57 

78 50= 



87 77 
82 48* 
82 58* 



44 25 
60 39 
50 36' 



38 17 
55 35 
45 23 



^ Based on the total dollars allocated. 

Percentage of funds distributed by States whose primary method is competition (not the percentage of funds distributed through competition), 
^irtcen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
Two States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation arc not set at the State level. 

NOTE- Percentages arc ba5ed on those States that allocated funds at the secondaiy level in a Perkins category. In addition, the percentage of funds is based 
on those States that reported the percentage allocated to postsecondaiy education within a Perkins categoiy. Where the number of States diffcre for 
the two percentages, the percentage of funds is marked with an asterisk (•). 
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Table 4.-Percentage of States allocating postsecondary vocational education funds in 1986-87 primarily through 
competition, and percentage of funds allocated by those States, by Perkins category and by State 
characteristic: United States, 1988 



State 
characteristic 



Perkins category - postsecondaiy level (competition as primary^ method) 



Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program improvement 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


States 


funds 


States 


funds 


States 


funds^ 


States 


funds 


States 


funds^ 



Total 


39 


19* 


69 


54* 


77 


66* 


45 


34* 


52 


43 


legion 
























55 


33* 


58 


44* 


73 


74* 


38 


35* 


64 


65 


Central 


27 


7 


80 


74 


73 


81* 


40 


21 


55 


47 


Southeast 


25 


29 


75 


72 


83 


97 


45 


59 


33 


32 


West 


47 


17 


67 


33 


79 


33 


55 


19 


53 


32 



Number of units added to high 
school graduation requirements 
since 1980'* 



lor less 


45 


11 


80 


85 


90 


100* 


38 


11 


55 


48 


2.3 


35 


33 


65 


49 


71 


59 


54 


54 


50 


56 


More than 3 


45 


27 


75 


64 


83 


87 


60 


39 


64 


55 


Not classiflable 


. . 30 


4* 


60 


29* 


67 


40* 


22 


27* 


40 


18 



Total units^^uired for 
graduation 





40 


9 


64 


44 


60 


37* 


36 


14 


53 


33 


20 


36 


16* 


64 


52* 


100 


100* 


36 


40* 


33 


20 


More than 20 


44 


36 


79 


68 


74 


70 


54 


37 


65 


67 


econdaiy enrollment 






















Less than 100,000 


81 


83 


80 


79 


87 


84 


67 


71 


87 


90 


100,000-249,999 


21 


19* 


79 


75* 


89 


91* 


35 




24 


22 


250,000 or more 


14 


7 


47 


38 


50 


49* 


36 


29 


50 


45 


er pupil expenditures 






















Less than $3,000 ^ 


38 


29 


75 


67 


94 


M 


46 


47 


46 


37 


$3,000-3,999 ^ 


30 


11 


68 


49 


64 


50* 


39 


24 


48 


38 


$4,000 or more 


60 


35* 


64 


47* 


80 


77' 


56 


39* 


70 


67 



Based on the total dollars allocated. 

2 

Percentage of funds distributed by States whose primary method is competition (not the percentage of funds distnbuted through competition). 

^Thirteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
4 

Two States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation are not set at the State level. 

NOTE. Percentages are based on those States that allocated funds at the postsecondary level in a Perkins category. In addition, the percentage of funds is 
based on those States that reported the percentage allocated to postsecondary education within a Perkins category. Where the number of States 
differs for the two percentages, the percentage of funds is marked with an asterisk (*). 
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Table 5.-Percentage of States allocating secondary vocational education funds in 1986-87 primarUy througl 
formula, and percentage of funds allocated by those States, by Perkins category and by Stat 
characteristic: United States, 1988 



State 
characteristic 



Perkins category - secondary level (formula as primary^ method) 



Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program improvement 


Percent 

of 
States 


Percent 

of 
funds^ 


Percent 

of 
States 


Percent 

of 
funds^ 


Percent 

of 
States 


Percent 

of 
funds^ 


Percent 

of 
States 


Percent 

of 
funds 


Percent 

of 
States 


Percent 

of 
funds 



Total 

Region 

Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

West 

Number of units added to 
high school graduation ^ 
requirements since 1980 



28 


38* 


5 


25* 


8 


25* 


10 


2* 


39 


55 


40 


55* 


9 


47* 


8 


39* 


13 


• 


42 


43 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


30* 


0 


0 


9 


14 


63 


67 


10 


38 


17 


29 


29 


13 


58 


67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


43 


86 



lor less 

2-3 

More than 3 

Not classifiable 

Total units^quircd for 
graduation 

Less than 20 , 

20 

More than 20 

Secondary enrollment 

Less than 100,000 

100,000-249,999 

250,000 or more 

Per pupil expenditures 

Less than $3,000 

$3,000-3,999 

$4,000 or more 



40 


74 


0 


0 


0 


0* 


0 


0 


18 


19 


54 


64 


7 


36 


13 


32 


17 


4 


63 


65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


43 


0 


0* 


11 


35* 


20 


44* 


25 


• 


40 


68 



18 
50 
25 



10 
46 
22 



40 
14 
38 



41 

85- 

21 



17 
69* 

29 



53 
9 

56* 



0 
0 
15 



0 
5 
11 



28 
0* 

27 



0 
0* 

33 



0 

20 
50* 



13 
0 
11 



0 
6 
20 



0 
14 
9 



41* 
0* 

26 



0 
6* 
36- 



0 

33* 
42* 



0 
43 
0 



0 
27 
0 



22 
0 

17 



0 

29* 

0 



0 

11* 

0 



10 
0 



20 
50 
44 



13 
53 
47 



50 
32 
36 



26 
82 
63 



16 
69 
53 



69 
52 
42 



^Based on the total dollars allocated. 

Percentage of funds distributed by States whose primary method is formula (not the percentage of funds distributed by formula). 

^irteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
4 

Two States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation arc not set at the State level. 

NOTE* Percentages are based on those States that allocated funds at the secondary level in a Perkins category. In addition, the percentage of funds i& base* 
on those States that reported the percentage allocated to postsecondary education within a PerLns category. Where the number of States differs fo 
the two percentages, the percentage of funds is marked with an asterisk (*). If no percentage is reported, there were no States wjth fundi n, 
information on which to base the estimates. 
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Table 6.-Percentage of States allocating postsecoadary vocational education funds in 1986-87 primarily through 
formula, and percentage of funds allocated by those States, by Perkins category and by State 
characteristic: United States, 1988 









Perkins category - postsecondary level (formula as primary^ 


method) 






oiaic 


Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program improvement 
























charactenstic 
























Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 




States 


tunas 


States 


funds 


States 


funds 


States 


funds 


States 


funds 


Total 


45 


74* 


22 


41* 


19 


32* 


18 


26* 


30 


40 


Region 
























27 


60* 


25 


40* 


18 


20* 


13 


• 


18 


4 




55 


89 


10 


21 


18 


12* 


20 


48 


36 


41 


Southeast 


58 


d5 


25 


28 


17 


3 


36 


40 


33 


44 


West 


40 


74 


27 


65 


21 


67 


0 


0 


33 


58 


Number of units added to 






















high school graduation ^ 






















requirements since 1980 
























45 


86 


0 


0 


10 


• 


25 


70 


27 


31 


M 




ou 




4j 


lo 








ly 


ZU 


More than 3 




Jo 




00 


1 n 

1 / 


1 'X. 


in 

lU 


Q 
O 


lo 


6Z 




70 


96* 


40 


71* 


33 


60* 


11 


• 


50 


72 


Total units^equired for 






















graduation 






















Less than 20 


47 


88 


36 


56 


40 


63* 


18 


42 


20 


44 


20 


43 


68* 


21 


38* 


0 


0* 


29 


25* 


42 


56 


More than 20 


39 


59 


11 


27 


16 


25 


8 


13 


29 


25 


Secondary enrollment 






















Less than 100,000 


0 


0 


7 


6 


7 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100,000-249,999 


58 


68* 


16 


20* 


11 


9* 


29 


31* 


59 


66 


250,000 or more 


79 


92 


47 


60 


43 


49* 


18 


26 


29 


35 


Per pupil expenditures 






















Less than $3,000 


38 


59 


19 


29 


0 


0 


31 


36 


31 


45 


$3,000-3,999 


57 


85 


27 


49 


36 


50* 


11 


31 


35 


50 


$4,000 or more 


30 


62* 


18 


37* 


10 


17* 


11 


• 


20 


4 



Based on the total dollars allocated. 

2 

Percentage of funds distributed b> States whose primary method i& formula (not ihe percentage of fund& disinbuted b> formula). 

"^irteen States could not be classified because of a lac!, of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
4 

Two States were excluded because unit requirements for gradi lion are not set at the State level. 

NOTEX Percentages arc based on those States ihat allocated funds at the postsecondary level in a Perkins category. In addition, ihe percentage of funds is 
based on those States that reported the percentage allocated lo posisecondarj education within a Perkins category. Where the number uf States 
differs for the two percentages, the percentage of funds is marked with an asterisk (*). If no percentage i& reported, there were no States with 
funding information on which to base the estimates. 
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Table 7.-Percentage of States distributing funds at both the secondary and postsecondary levels in 1986-87, by 
Perkins category and by State characteristic: United States, 1988 



Perkins catcgoty 


State 
characteristic 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program 
improvement 




84 


90 


65 


78 


94 


45 


92 


Region 


















58 


75 


73 


91 


91 


36 


92 


Central 


100 


100 


73 


82 


100 


55 


ICO 


Southeast 


83 


92 


75 


83 


100 


58 


83 


West 


93 


93 


47 


60 


87 


33 


93 


NumDcr of units aaaea 
















to high school graduation 
















requirements since 1980^ 


















aZ 


82 


55 


82 


90 


45 


100 


^3 


76 


88 


76 


82 


94 


47 


76 




vz 


VZ 


50 


58 


100 


42 


100 




90 


100 


78 


89 


89 


44 


100 


Total units rc(|uired 
















for graduation 


















oU 


OA 


80 


93 


100 


60 


100 


20 


100 


100 


54 


54 


92 


46 


93 




79 


89 


63 


84 


95 


37 


84 


Secondary enrollment 
















Less than 100,000 


69 


75 


63 


63 


88 


44 


88 


100,000-249,999 


95 


95 


67 


83 


100 


44 


89 


250,000 or more 


87 


100 


67 


87 


93 


47 


100 


Per pupil expenditures 
















Less than $3,000 


94 


94 


63 


69 


100 


38 


88 


$3,000-3,999 


87 


91 


70 


83 


91 


57 


96 


$4,000 or more 


64 


82 


60 


80 


90 


30 


91 



jThirtecn States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
Two States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation are not set at the State level. 

NOTE* Base(1 on States' reporting of the percentage allocated to postsecondary education. Funds not allocated fur postiCcundaiy cdutaiian are as&umcd lu 
go to secondary education, however, some States have a third category (primarily for Correaiom). Pcrtcntagc& arc based on thu&c. States which 
reported the percentage allocated to postsecondary education within a Perkins category. 



Table 8.--Mean percentage of State allocation for postsecondary vocational education in 1986-87 within each Perkins category, and percentage of total 
funds allocated to postsecondary vocational education, by State characteristic: United States, 1988 



Perkins category* 


State 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Adults 


Single parents 


Sex equity 


Corrections 


Program in 


iprovement 


characteristic 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 

of 
funds^ 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 

of 
funds 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 

of 
funds 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 

of 
funds 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 
of 

1 

funds 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 
of 

1 

funds 


Mean 
per 
State 


Percent 
of 

r J 1 

funds 


Tota! 


23 


25 


30 


31 


72 


63 


70 


62 


46 


43 


57 


53 


37 


34 


Region 




























30 


Northeast 


1 1 
11 


LD 


10 




58 


38 


61 


46 


44 


36 


43 


52 


25 






Oft 


10 

jy 




74 
/*t 


78 
/o 


61 


61 


46 


46 


73 


66 


47 


43 




1*T 


14 

l*t 


19 


20 


58 


59 


62 


61 


33 


36 


59 


56 


18 


20 




34 


41 


43 


45 


90 


75 


91 


78 


55 


5:> 


54 


40 


54 


44 


Number of units added to high 






























school graduation requirements 






























since 1980 
































15 


17 


23 


20 


88 


95 


65 


62 


36 


38 


53 


59 


37 


38 


2-3 


21 


21 


Id 


LI 




CI 
01 


ff\ 

uu 


uv 


49 


46 


52 


39 


26 


23 




27 


29 


39 


38 


81 


66 


86 


77 


55 


52 


63 


76 


51 


48 


Not classiftable 


31 


33 


37 


37 


65 


57 


64 


56 


40 


37 


62 


52 


39 


37 


Total units rec^ired 






























for graduation 
































19 


28 


27 


32 


70 


63 


55 


50 


39 


^ 


41 


47 


39 


38 




21 


25 


31 


31 


80 


77 


83 


80 


40 


38 


80 


82 


36 


29 


More than 20 


25 


22 


31 


29 


66 


54 


72 


63 


56 


52 


49 


40 


37 


34 


Secondary enrollment 






























Less than 100,000 


18 


20 


29 


31 


80 


79 


11 


-75 


50 


50 


55 


54 


44 


45 


^ /v/N /v/vA rw^ 


28 


27 


34 


32 


73 


72 


IS 


75 


48 


47 


67 


69 


36 


35 


250,000 or more 


22 


25 


28 


30 


60 


58 


SI 


55 


39 


41 


47 


46 


30 


32 


Per pupil expenditures 




























26 


Less than $3,000 


18 


19 


25 


24 


74 


70 


78 


74 


40 


38 


61 


63 


31 


$3,000-3,999 


32 


32 


40 


36 


72 


70 


65 


62 


49 


49 


50 


46 


46 


40 




10 


15 


18 


25 


66 


39 


70 


47 


50 


36 


67 


57 


28 


30 



r\ ^Calculated by summing the dollar values of the allocations across States (using 1987 Federal appropriations) and computing a percentage. 

^ „ rrhirteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. <^ rT 

(.Id xwo States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation arc not set at the State level. « ^ 

' NOTE: Percentages arc based on those States which reported the percentage allocated to postsecondary education within a Perkins category. 
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Table 9.-Percentage of the States thut made a prior division of Federal funds for the 
Disadvantaged between secondary and postsecondary education before further 
allocating the funds for 1986-87, the percentage of funds administered by them, and the 
mean percentage of funds allocated to postsecondary education, by State characteristic: 
United States, 1988 



State 
characteristic 


Number 
States^ 


States making 
prior division 
of Federal funds 


Mean percentage 
of funds allocated 
to Disadvantaged 


Percent 
of 


Percent 
of total 

iUUUb 


Make 
prior 

UlVlalUIl 


Do not 
make prior 

UlYlblUU 


Total 


50 


54 


60 


33 


24 


Region 














12 




Oj 


ID 


on 




12 


58 


48 


48 


•23 




12 


50 


41 


20 


18 


West 


14 






47 




l^UlIlUCl Ui UnilS aUU(JU lO 












high school graduation 












requirements since 198(P 












lor less 


11 


55 


27 


21 


25 


2-3 


16 


50 


69 


24 


18 


More than 3 


13 


46 


48 


47 


30 




10 


70 


78 


42 


27 


Total units required 
for graduation 






















Less than 20 


16 


50 


62 


33 


21 


20 


14 

a* JLT 


64 


70 


30 


33 




18 


44 


48 


33 


22 


Secondary enrollment 












Less than 100,000 


15 


33 


37 


16 


28 


100,000-249,999 


19 


68 


66 


39 


22 


250,000 or more 


16 


56 


59 


34 


19 


Per pupil expenditures 












Less than $3,000 


16 


50 


55 


26 


24 


$2,000-3,999 


23 


57 


60 


45 


26 




11 


55 


66 


16 


21 



One State was excluded because it had no sccondaty funding of vocational education with Federal funds. 

2 

Based on 1987 Federal appropriation;. 

^Thirteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recummcndatiuns fo* or 1987. 
4 

TVo States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation arc not set at the State level. 
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Table lO.-Appropriatlons among Perkins categories and between secondary and post^econdary education for 
1987-88, by States' decision to make a prior division between secondary and postsecondary education 
before allocating funds for the Disadvantaged: United States, 1988 



Allocation method and 


Perkins category 


















education level 










Single 


Sex 








Total 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Adults 


Corrections 


Program 












parents 


equity 




improvement 










In millions of dollars 








Approp ri a t io ns 


$671 


$67 


$148 


$81 


$57 


$23 


$7 


$289 


\fakc a orior 


















division.............. 


437 


44 


96 


52 


37 


15 


4 


188 




261 


30 


61 


19 


13 


9 


2 


128 




176 


14 


35 


34 


24 


7 


2 


60 


Do not make a prior 




















234 


23 


51 


28 


20 


8 


2 


101 




149 


20 


39 


13 


9 


5 


1 


62 




85 


3 


12 


15 


11 


3 


1 


39 



Allocation among Perkins 

categories In percent 

Percentage specified by 

Perkins Act 100 10 22 12 8^ 3S 1 43 



Make a prior division 

Sccondaiy lOO 

Postsecondary. 100 

Do not make a prior 

division 

Sccondaiy 100 

Postsecondaiy. 100 



11 
8 



14 
4 



24 
20 



26 
14 



7 
19 



9 
18 



5 
14 



6 
13 



3 

4 



49 
34 



42 
45 



Allocation between secondary 
and postsecondaiy levels 



Make a prior division 

Sccondaiy 60 

Postsecondaiy. 40 

Do not make a prior 

division 

Sccondaiy 64 

Postsecondaiy. 36 



68 
32 



86 
14 



64 
36 



76 
24 



35 
65 



45 
55 



34 
66 



45 
55 



56 
44 



58 
42 



52 
48 



46 
54 



68 
32 



61 
39 



VOTF Dollar amounts and percentages are derived from 1987 federal appropriations and Slates' reporting uf the percentage allocated to postsecondaiy 
education in 1 W 87 Funds not allocated for postseconddf> cdu»^tion arc assumed to go tu secondary education, however, some States have a third 
categoiy (primarily for Corrections) The surve> did not collect information on whether States make a pnor division for caiegoncs other than 
Disadvantaged Estimates are based on those 47 States which provided the percentage allocated in postsecondaiy education for all Perkins 
categories, and which provided both secondary and postsecondary funding. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table ll.-Percentage of eligible recipients receiving grants for 1986-87, and percentage of 
allocation unspent, by State characteristic: United States, 1988 



State 
characteristic 


Percent of eligible 
recipients^ receiving 
grants 


Percent of recipients^ 
unable to spend 
full allocation 


Percent of total 
State allocation 
unspent 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Total 


68 


70 


34 


36 


13 


17 


Region 
















67 


68 


34 


47 


11 


20 


Central 


60 


59 


37 


36 


18 


25 




92 


92 


29 


34 


15 


16 


West 


57 


61 


35 


33 


9 


9 


Number of units added 














to high school graduation 














requirements since 














1980^ 
















76 


78 


23 


33 


7 


19 


2-3 


71 


74 


44 


43 


17 


16 




52 


52 


43 


44 


11 


15 




76 


76 


19 


22 


17 


18 


Total units rcmiired 














for graduation 
















62 


64 


32 


41 


11 


17 


20 


71 


70 


31 


31 


7 


8 




71 


73 


38 


38 


14 


18 


Secondary enrollment 














Less than 100.000 


54 


57 


41 


45 


10 


18 


100,000-249.999 


79 


79 


26 


28 


17 


15 


250,000 or more 


68 


70 


37 


39 


12 


17 


Per pupil expenditures 
















73 


75 


46 


46 


13 


14 


$3,000-3,999 


68 


68 


28 


29 


14 


17 


$4,000 or more 


62 


64 


28 


39 


10 


21 



States were asked to estimate the number of eligible recipients receiving grants, nut the number uf grants (^hich ma> be ^mullci because 
eligible recipients sometimes apply as consortia). 

^Thirteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or rccummendatiuns fur 1980 or 1987, 

States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation are not set at the State level. 

NOTE. Percentages arc based on those States which were able to supply mformatiun. Seven States cuuld nut pruwdc infurmaiiun on 
the number of recipients unable to spend their full allocation. 
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Table 12.-Number and percentage of States that gave separate or additional financial aid to 
secondary school districts or vocational districts, and percentage of those States that 
distributed the additional funds on a per student basis for 1986-87, as matching funds, or 
as earmarked funds, by State characteristic: United States, 1988 





Extra 


Per 


Matching 


Earmarked 


State 


State aid 


student basts 


funds 


funds 


characteristic 














Number 


Percent 


Percent^ 


Percent^ 


Percent^ 



Total 45 90 38 38 80 

Region 

^^'ortheast U 100 55 27 91 

Central IG 83 0 20 90 

Southeast H 92 55 64 73 

13 87 38 38 69 

Number of units added to high school 
graduation requirements since 1980^ 

^ or less 9 82 44 44 89 

2-3 15 94 40 47 67 

More than 3 12 92 50 33 75 

Not classifiable 9 90 n 22 100 

Total units rccuiircd 
for graduation 

L«s«han20 14 gS 29 50 71 

2<> 14 100 36 29 93 

More than 20 15 83 47 40 73 

Secondary erirollment 

Less than 100,000 14 93 29 43 79 

100,000-249.999 16 84 38 38 75 

250,000 or more ^ 15 94 47 33 

Per pupil expenditures 

Less than $3,000 „ I5 94 47 47 gO 

$3.000.3,999 21 88 24 38 76 

$4,000 or more 9 90 56 22 89 

^Bascd on the number of States giving separate or additional financial aid. States may give more than one form of aid, so perxrentatres 

may add to more than 100. ^ ^ 

fifteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
^wo States were excluded because unit rcquircmenls for graduation arc not set at the State level. 

NOTE* The District of Columbia was excluded from this table because the State education agency and the local education agency arc 

equivalent. Separate or additional financial aid refers to extra State aid beyond that "provided for comparable secondary 
students not in vocational education. 
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Table 13.-Percentage of States :etting minimurr hours, setting minimum sequences of courses, 
and examining course content for v^ocational education in 1986-87, by State 
characteristic: United States, 1988 



State 
characteristic 


Set minimum hours 


Set minimum sequence 


Examine course content 


In aU 
6 arcas^ 


In 1-S 
areas 


In no 
areas 


InaU 
6areas^ 


In 1-5 
areas 


In no 
areas 


In all 
6 areas 


In 1-5 
areas 


In no 
areas 




53 


14 


33 


45 


12 


43 


78 


8 


14 


Region 






















67 


25 


8 


50 




42 


67 


17 


17 




33 


8 


58 


33 


17 


50 


67 


8 


25 




75 


0 


25 


67 


8 


25 


92 


8 


0 


West 


40 


20 


40 


33 


13 


53 


87 


0 


13 


Number of units added to 




















high school graduation 
. 2 




















requirements smce 1980 






















55 


9 


36 


36 


9 


55 


73 


18 


9 


2r3 


53 


6 


41 


47 


6 


47 


94 


0 


6 




69 


15 


15 


62 


15 


23 


77 


0 


23 


Not classifiable 


30 


30 


40 


30 


20 


50 


60 


20 


20 


Total units rec^ired 




















for graduation 




















Less than 20 


63 


19 


19 


31 


19 


50 


75 


13 


13 


20 


57 


14 


29 


57 


14 


29 


86 


0 


14 




47 


5 


47 


53 


5 


42 


79 


5 


16 


Secondary enrollment 




















Less than 100,000 


56 


19 


25 


44 


13 


44 


75 


6 


19 


100^000-249,999 


63 


5 


32 


53 


11 


37 


95 


0 


5 


250,000 or more 


38 


19 


44 


38 


13 


50 


63 


19 


19 


Per pupil expenditures 






















63 


6 


31 


69 


0 


31 


94 


6 


0 


53,000-3,999 


46 


13 


42 


29 


21 


50 


79 


4 


17 




55 


27 


18 


45 


9 


45 


55 


18 


27 



States were asked to respond for the largest major (based un enrollment) within each of areas, aenc. liurc, distributive/marketing, 
business education, trades and industries, health, and occupational home economics. 

^Thirteen States could not be classified because of a lack of information on Staic requirements or recommendaL.w>ns fux 1980 or 1987. 

^Two States wen excluded because unit requirements for graduation are not set at the State level. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 14.~Percentage of States changing their requirements on minimum hours of instruction and niinimuni sequences of courses between 
1982-83 and 1986-87, by State characteristic: United States, 1988 



State 
characteristic 


Number 

^^1 
States^ 


Minimum hours of instruction 


Minimum sequences of courses 


All 
increased 


Some 
increased 


No 
change 


Some 
decreased 


All 

decreafisd 


All 

infTPJicpHI 


Some 


No 


rfpPT Ail CP^ 


All 




48 


2 


IS 


71 


6 


6 


4 


10 


77 


6 


2 


Region 
























Northeast 


10 


10 


30 


60 


0 


0 


0 


20 


80 


0 


V 


Central 


12 


0 


8 


67 


0 


25 


0 








fi 
o 




12 


0 


8 


83 


8 


0 


8 


o 


58 


25 




West 


14 


0 


14 


71 


14 


0 


7 


7 


ou 




A 
U 


Number of units added to 
























high school graduation 
























requirements smce 1980^ 
























1 or less 


11 


9 


9 


55 


0 


27 


0 


0 


Q1 
yx 




Q 


2-3 


15 


0 


13 


80 


7 


0 


0 


1^ 


7*^ 






More than 3 


12 


0 


25 


67 


8 


0 


17 


25 


58 


0 


0 


Not classifiable 


10 


0 


10 


80 


10 


0 


0 


0 


90 


10 


0 


Total units required 
for graduation 














































Less than 20 


14 


7 


14 


57 


0 


21 


0 


7 


86 


0 


7 


20 


14 


0 


14 


79 


7 


0 


7 


14 


71 


7 


0 


More than 20 


18 


0 


17 


72 


11 


0 


6 


ii 


72 


11 


0 


Secondary enrollment 
























Less than 100,000 


14 


7 


21 


50 


14 


7 


0 


14 


79 


0 


7 


100,000-249,999 


19 


0 


16 


84 


0 


0 


11 


11 


74 


5 


0 


250,000 or more 


15 


0 


7 


73 


7 


13 


0 


7 


80 


13 


0 


Per p^'pil expenditures 
























Less than S3,000 


16 


0 


19 


75 


6 


0 


13 


19 


63 


6 


0 


$3,000-3,999 


23 


4 


4 


70 


9 


13 


0 


0 


87 


9 


4 


54,000 or more 


9 


0 


33 


67 


0 


0 


0 


22 


78 


0 


0 



2Thrcc Statc5 could not describe their cha.^gcs in these terms, and were excluded from this table. 

niiifteen States could not be classified because of a lack Of information on State requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
"jTwo States were excluded because unit requirements for graduation arc not set at the State level. 

NOm* Increases/decreases were reported for the largest major based on enrollment for each of six areas, agriculture, distnbutivc/markcung, business cducaiion, trades and mdustnes, heaith, 
and occupational home economics. Ii States reported increases in some areas and decreases in others, this table shows the net change. Percentages ma> not add to 100 because uf 
\J rounding. 
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Appendix A 



Survey 

Methodology and 
Data Reliability 



In January 1988, questionnaires were sent to each State's vocational 
education coordinator in the 50 States and the District of Columbia, who 
was asked to have it completed by the person most knowledgeable about the 
State's methods of vocational education administiation. The survey was 
conducted by mail with telephone followup. Data collection was completed 
in February, with a response rate of 100 percent. 

Because this survey was a census and had a 100 percent response rate, 
sampling error is not a factor. However, survey estimates are also subject 
to errors of reporting and errors made in the collection of the data. These 
errors, called nonsampling errors, can sometimes bias the data. 
Nonsampling errors are not easy to measure. To do so usually requires that 
an experiment be conducted as part of the data collection procedures, or 
that data external to the study be used. 

Nonsampling errors may include such things as differences in the 
respondents' interpretation of the meaning of the questions, differences 
related to the particular time the survey was conducted, or errors in data 
preparation. During the design of the survey and survey pretest, an effort 
was made to check for consistency' of interpretation of questions and to 
eliminate ambiguous items. The questionnaire was reviewed by 
respondents like those who completed the survey, and the questionnaire 
and instructions were extensively reviewed by NCES, the Committee for 
Evaluation and Information Systems (CEIS) of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and several other persons concerned with Federal and 
State policies on vocational education. Manual and machine editing of the 
questionnaires were conducted to check the data for accuracy and 
insistency, and extensive data retrieval was performed on missing or 
Jiconsistent items. Finally, each State was sent a copy of the State-by-State 
table shells and its own responses to verify the accuracy of the data and the 
footnotes. Where problems in the data were found and could not be 
resolved, the problems have been noted in this report. Except for these 
items, it appears unlikely that nonsampling errors severely biased the data 
from this survey. 

Data are presented for all States and by the following State characteristics: 
secondary enrollment, region, number of units added to high school 
graduation requirements since 1980, total unjits required for graduation, and 
per pupil expenditures. 

State enrollment is presented as three categories (less than 100,000; 100,000 
- 249,999; 250,000 or more). Enrollment numbers are based on the fall 1985 
enrollment in public secondary schools, as reported by the U.S. Department 
of Education, Center for Education Statistics, in Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1987. 
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Region classifications are those used by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
of the US. Department of Commerce, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, and the National Education Association. The 
Northeast includes Connecticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. The Central region includes 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. The Southeast includes 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
The West includes Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

The number of units added is the change from 1980-87 in the number of 
units required for high school graduation, and has three categories: one 
unit added or less, two to three units added, and more than three units 
added. The category of "one unit added or less" includes one State that 
showed a decrease in requirements of 1.5 units. A fourth category, not 
classifiable, refers to States that could not be classified into the previous 
three categories. The total units required for graduation is the number 
required for high school graduation in 1987. These are in three categories: 
less than 20 units required, exactly 20 units required, and more than 20 
units required. Two States could not be classified into these three 
categories because of the absence of State requirements. In some cases. 
States have established multiple graduation requirements, typically 
including a general high school diploma, and an advanced, or college bound, 
diploma. Where multiple requirements existed, the smaller of these 
requirements was chosen. These were based on Clearinghouse Notes 
#CN16 and #CN28, produced by the Education Commission of the Siates. 

Per pupil expenditures were the 1984-85 expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance in public elementary and secondary schools, in three 
categories: less than $3,000; $3,000-$3,999; and $4,000 or more. They were 
reported by the U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education 
Statistics, in Condition of Education, 1987. 

The survey was performed under contract by Westat, Inc., using the Fast 
Response Survey System (FRSS). Westat's Project Director was Elizabeth 
Farris, and the Survey Manager was Bradford Chaney. Helen Ashwick was 
the NCES Project Officer, and Ralph Lee and Betsy Faupel were the NCES 
Survey Managers. Under the direction of John Wirt, the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) commissioned this study. 
The NAVE data requester, who participated in the design and analyses, was 
Lana Muraskin. Other staff from NCES and LesUe Thompson, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, provided technical assistance and 
reviewed the report. FRSS was estabUshed by NCES to coUect quickly, and 
with minimum burden on respondents, small quantities of data needed for 
education planning and policy. 
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For information about this survey or the Fast Response Survey System, 
contact Fay Nash, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 555 New Jersey Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20208, telephone (202) 357-6754. For information about 
OERI programs and activities, contact Information Services at 1-800-424- 
1616 or, in the Washington, DC metropolitan area, (202) 626-9854. 
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Appendix B 



State-by-state 
Tables 



Table B-l.-Percentage of 1986-87 Perkins Act Title II fiinds allocated to postsecondary education within each 
Perkins category, and State policy on making a prior division between secondary and 
postsecondary fiinds for the Disadvantaged, by State: 1988 











Perkins categoiy - 


• postsccondaiy 






State 


SttAe 


















made 




Handi- 
capped 


Disadvantaged 


Adtilts 


Single 
parents/ 
Iiomemakers 


Sex 
equity/ 
sex bias 


Corrections 


Program 
improvement 


Total 
across 
categories 


prior 
division for 
Disadvantaged 





0 


0 


56 


75 


50 


100 


0 


10 


Yes 




3o 


22 


100 


100 


64 


100 


35 


47 


No 




£S 


24 


89 


86 


25 


100 


69 


57 


Yes 




11 


25 


100 


100 


61 


100 


10 


35 


Yes 


California 


48 


48 


50 


50 


50 


50 


45 


47 


Yes 




45 


45 


100 


85 


86 


100 


61 


64 


Yes 




3 


16 






*- 




12 


- 


No 


Delaware 


0 


0 


73 


71 


61 


0 


41 


35 


Yes 


District of Columbia...... 


0 


1 


47 


90 


90 


66 


0 


17 


No 


Florida 


0 


20 


15 


7 


3 


2 


24 


18 


No 




33 


33 


100 


67 


33 


0 


50 


51 


No 


Hawaii 


lU 


18 


100 


100 


0 


50 


44 


45 


Yes 


1Ant%rt 


9 


31 


100 


90 


32 


0 


34 


43 


No 




14 


25 


98 




49 


58 


56 


49 


No 


Aiiuidnci 










*" 




■■ 


— 


No 




111 




87 


86 


89 


100 


62 


74 


Yes 




36 


41 


48 


76 


67 


90 


37 


44 


No 




JO 


J5 


59 


89 


40 


90 


33 


42 


Yes 


T yiiiictnnn 

X^\^UUlClilCl»»a>.....>...».>>.,„. 


in 


10 


83 


94 


77 


100 


46 


46 


No 




ol. 


AA 




63 


16 


0 


66 


53 


No 






1 Q 

lo 


80 


67 


20 


100 


8 


26 


Yes 




n 


10 


100 


100 


0 


100 


1 


26 


Yes 




£o 




75 


75 


25 


50 


33 


39 


Yes 




79 


Of 


100 


78 


74 


59 


97 


91 


Yes 


XXi^ctccmm 


1 


iL 

0 


21 


16 


3 


3 


7 


8 


No 


Missouri 


15 




Li 


34 


27 


0 


15 


20 


Yes 




10 


O/ 


/I 


100 


97 


34 


73 


68 


No 


Nebraska 


14 


20 




00 


35 


100 


40 


36 


Yes 


Nevada 


24 


22 


00 
DO 


OA 

90 


66 


46 


27 


40 


No 


New Hampshire 


Q 


n 
u 


7P 
/o 


71 


50 


0 


30 


30 


No 


New Jersey 


10 






315 


65 


0 


35 


32 


Yes 






lUU 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 






CI 


if 


19 


19 


19 


19 


28 


28 


Yes 




33 


XX 

OJ 


100 


100 


33 


100 


3 


35 


Yes 


North Dakota 


5 


42 


89 


A 
U 


Jx 


CO 
07 


31 


35 


Yes 


Ohio 


8 


1 


100 


61 




100 


25 




No 




28 


32 


100 


100 


45 


100 


40 


50 


No 




50 


50 


100 


95 


35 


0 


50 


59 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


13 


26 


0 


42 


53 


100 


53 


36 


No 




0 


0 


100 


80 


75 


80 


10 


27 


Yes 


South Carolina 


13 


7 


60 


60 


55 


57 


0 


18 


Yes 


South Dakota 


14 


26 


100 


100 


28 


100 


73 


61 


No 




7 


22 


25 


43 


7 


56 


6 


16 


No 


Texas 


40 


40 


72 


90 


65 


0 


20 


40 


Yes 


Utah 


35 


55 


94 


100 


51 


26 


75 


70 


Yes 




25 


30 


42 


30 


30 


10 


16 


25 


No 




0 


10 


60 


71 


75 


75 


20 


27 


No 




44 


58 


100 


87 


54 


0 


60 


64 


Yes 




20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


Yes 


Wisconsin 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


49 


52 


Yes 




4 


38 


90 


93 


49 


100 


81 


65 


No 



Missing or not applicable. 



O '* S^'^ do mal^e a prior division between secondary and postsecondary vocational education, the percentage allocated to poslsecondi>iy education is 

^ ^y^y expenditures. ^ j 



Table B-2.-State methods for allocating 1986-87 Federal funds (or Adults, by State: 1988 





Secondaiy vocational education 


Postsecondary vocational education 


State 
















Primary 


Second 


Third 


Primary 


Second 


Third 




method* 


method 


method 


method* 


method 


method 




Formula 


- 


— 


Formula 


— 


— 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 




— 


Axizona 


Competition 


— 


— 


Discretionary 


Competition 






- 


- 


— 


Competition 


— 


— 




Competition 


- 


- 


Formula 


Competition 


- 


Colorado 


- 


- 




Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Competition 


Discretionary 


— 


Competition 


Discretionary 


— 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


— 


District of Columbia .... 


Discretionary 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Formula 


Discretionary 


Competition 




- 


- 




Formula 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Formula 


Competition 


- 


Indiana 


- 


- 


— 


- 


— 


— 




Discretionary 


- 


— 


Formula 


— 


_ 




Discretionary 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


— 


- 




Formula 


- 


- 


Formula 


— 


- 


Louisiana 


Competition 


Formula 


— 


Competition 


Formula 


— 


Maine 


Competition 


Discretionary 


- 


Competition 


Discretionary 


- 




Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Massachusetts 


- 


- 


- 


Formula 


Competition 


— 




Discretionary 


- 


- 


Formula 


- 


— 




- 


- 


- 


Formula 


- 


- 




Discretionary 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


- 


- 


Missouri 


Discretionary 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


— 


— 




Formula 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Competition 


— 


- 




Formula 


Discretionary 


Competition 


Formula 


Discretionary 


Competition 




- 


- 


- 


Formula 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Formula 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Formula 


Competition 




Oregon 


Formula 


- 


- 


Formula 


- 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 


Rhode Island 


Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




Formula 


- 


- 


Formula 


- 


- 


South Dakota 


Competition 


- 


- 


Conspetition 


- 


- 




Formula 






Discretionary 




— 




Competition 






Formula 


mm 




Utah 


Competition 






Competition 








Formula 






Competition 








Competition 


Discretionary 




Competition 


Formula 






Formula 






I^ormula 








Formula 


Discretionary 




Formula 


Discretionary 






Competition 






Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Competition 






Competition 







Missing or not applicable. 



*Based on the total dollars allocated. 

NOTE: This tabic also includes Stales thai use the same mechanism(s) for both secondaiy anc' postsccondaiy elucallon. 
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Table B-S.-State methods for allocating 1986-87 Federal funds for Single parents/homemakers, by 
StEtc! 1988 



State 


Second 


aty vocational education 


Postsecondary vocational education 


Primary 
method* 


Second 
method 


Third 
method 


Primary 
method* 


Second 
method 


Third 
method 



Alabama Competition 

Alaska Competition 

Arizona Competition 

Arkansas - 

California Discretionary 

Colorado Competition 

Connecticut Competition 

Delaware Competition 

District of Columbia Discretionary 

Florida Formula 

Georgia Discretionary 

Hawaii - 

Idaho Competition 

Illinois Competition 

Indiana — 

Iowa Competition 

Kansas Competition 

Kentucky Competition 

Louisiana Competition 

Maine Competition 

Maryland Competition 

Massachusetts - 

Michigan Competition 

Minnesota Competition 

Mississippi Competition 

Missouri Discretionary 

Montana Competition 

Nebraska Competition 

Nevada Competition 

New Hampshire Competition 

New Jersey. Competition 

New Mexico - 

New York Formula 

North Carolina - 

North Dakota Competition 

Ohio Competition 

Oklahoma — 

Oregon Competition 

Pennsylvania Competition 

Rhode Island Competition 

South Carolina Competition 

South Dakota Competition 

Tennessee Competition 

Texas Competition 

Utah 

Vermont Competition 

Virginia Competition 

Washington Competition 

West Virginia Competition 

Wisconsin Competition 

Wyoming. Competition 







Competition 


— 


- 






Competition 










Competition 


ri i V ret lO n a tv 








Competition 






Formula 


Competition 


Formula 


11 ipci 1 1 1 un 




Discretionary 




Competition 


T^i vrvtJonatv 

I^IOVI^IIV/IKII Y 








Competition 






Discretionary 




Competition 






Competition 






^.ompeunon 




Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 




Uiscrc nonary 






tymnet it ion 










Discretionary 










Competition 










Competition 




















Competition 










Competition 






Formula 




Competition 


Formula 




Discretionary 




Competition 


Discretionary 








Discretionary 








_ 


Formula 


Competition 










Formula 






— 


_ 


Competition 











Competition 






Competition 




Discretionary 


Competition 








Competition 










Competition 


Disrretionaiy 








Competition 










Formula 










Competition 






_ 





Competition 






Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


_ 




Formula 


f^mnrtition 

1 1 1 L/V 1 1 1 Iv 1 1 









Competition 






Formula 


Discretionary 


Competition 


Formula 


Discretionary 






Formula 


Competition 








Competition 


Discretionary 








Competition 










Competition 










Formula 










Competition 










Competition 










Formula 










Competition 






Discretionary 




Competition 


Discretionary 








Competition 










Formula 






L :rctionary 




Competition 


Discretionary 








Competition 










Competition 







- Missins or not applicable. 
*Based on the total dollars allocated 
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•JYEi Thb table also include* State* that use the same mecbanism(s) for both secondaiy amj patsecondaiy education. 
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Table B-4.~State methods for allocating 1986-87 Federal funds for Sex equity/sex bias, by State: 
1988 





Secondaiy vocational education 


Postsecondaiy vocational education 


State 
















Primary 


Second 


Third 


Primary 


Second 


Third 




method* 


method 


method 


method* 


method 


method 



Alabama Competition 

Alaska Competition 

Arizona Competition 

Arkansas Competition 

California Discretionary 

Colorado Competition 

C6nnecticut Competition 

Delaware Competition 

District of Columbia .... Discretionary 

Florida Formula 

Georgia Discretionary 

Hawaii Competition 

Idaho Competition 

Illinois Competition 

Indiana - 

Iowa Competition 

Kansas Competition 

Kentucky Competition 

Louisiana Competition 

Maine Competition 

MarylanrJ Competition 

Massachusetts Competition 

Michigan Formula 

Minnesota Competition 

Mississ'fpi... Competition 

Missouri Discretionary 

Montana Competition 

Ncbraslia Competition 

Nevada Competition 

NcwHamjiShirc Competition 

New Jersey Competition 

New Mexico - 

New York. * Formula 

North Carolina Competition 

North Dakota Competition 

Ohio . Competition 

Oklahoma - 

Oregon Competition 

Pennsylvania Competition 

Rhode Island Competition 

South Carolina Competition 

South Dakota Competition 

Tennessee Competition 

Texas Competition 

Utah Competition 

Vermont Competition 

Virginia Competition 

Washington Competition 

West Virginia Formula 

Wisconsin Competition 

Wyoming Competition 



Formula Competition 



Discretionary 
Competition 
Competition 

Discretionary 



Discrstionaty 



Formula 
Discretionary 



CompeiiMon 
Discrctionar/ 



Discretionary 

Formula 
Discretionary 



Discretionary 



Discretionary 
Discretionary 



Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 

Formula 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Discretionary 

Formula 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 

Cw-mpetition 
competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 

Formula 
Competition 
Competition 
Discretionary 
Comp<^t!t:on 
Competition 
COmr^olition 

Formula 
competition 
Competition 

Formula 
Competition 
Con^pntition 

Formula 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 

Formula 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 

Formula 

Formula 
Competition 
Competition 



Competition 



Discretionary 
Competition 
Competition 

Discretionary 



Discretionary 



Formula 
Discretionary 



Competition 
Discretionary 



Co.ri petition 
Discretionary 



Discretionary 



Discretionary 



Discretionary 
Discretionary 



- Missing or not applicable. 
*Based on the total dollars allocated. 
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NOTE: This tabl^ also includes States that use the same mechanlsm(s) for both secoadaty and postsecoodaiy education. 
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Table B-5.~State methods for allocating 1986-87 Federal funds for Corrections, by State: 1988 



State 


Second 


ary vocational education 


Postsccondary vocational education 


Primary 
method* 


Second 
method 


Third 
method 


Primary 
method* 


Second 
method 


Third 
method 



Alabama - _ 

Alaska Competition - 

Arizona ~ _ 

Arkansas . _ 

California Discretionary - 

Colorado . — 

Connecticut Formula - 

Delaware Competition - 

District of Columbia.... Discretionary Competition 

Korida ^ _ 

Georgia Discretionary — 

Hawaii Discretionary — 

Waho Competition - 

Illinois _ _ 

Indiana — ^ 

Iowa _ ^ 

Kansas Dij^*rctionary — 

Kentucky Formula 

Louisiana _ _ 

Maine ^ « 

Maryland — — 

Massachusetts — _ 

Michigan Competition - 

Minnesota Competition 

Mississippi Discretionary - 

Missouri Discretionary - 

Montana Competition 

Nebraska < _ _ 

Nevada Competition - 

New Hampshire Competition 

New Jersey. Competition 

New Mexico — - 

New York Discretionary Competition 

North Carolina . — 

North Dakota Competition - 

Ohio Formula 

Oklahoma . . 

Oregon Competition - 

Pennsylvania — — 

Rhode Island Competition - 

SoMth Carolina Formula — 

South Dakota Competition 

Tennessee Competition 

Texas Discretionary — 

Utah Competition - 

Vermont Discretionary — 

Virginia Discretionary Competition 

Washington Competition 

West Virginia Competition Discretionary 

Wisconsin Competition - 

Wyoming - — 



Formula 



Formula — 

Competition . 

Discretionary — 

Formula — 

Discretionary - 

Discretionary — 

Formula — 

Osmpetition ~ 

Discretionary Formula 

Discretionary — 

Discretionary — 

Formula Competition 



Competition 
Discretionary 
Formula 
Competition 

Discretionary 

Competition 
Discretionary 

Competition 
Discretionary 
Discretionary 

Competition 
Discretionary 

Competition 

Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Formula 

Discretionary 
Competition 

Discretionary 
Competition 
Formula 
Competition 
Competition 

Competition 
Discretionary 
Competition 
Competition 
Competition 
Discretionary 
Competition 



Discretionary 



ERIC 



- Missing or not applicable. 
*Ba$ed on the total dollars allocated 

NOTE: This table also Includes States that use the same mcchamsm(s) for both secondary and postsccondary education, 
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Table B-6.-State methods for allocating 1986-87 Federal funds for Program improvement, by State: 
1988 





Secondary vocational education 


Postsecondaiy vocational education 


State 
















Primary 


Second 


Third 


Primary 


Second 


Third 




method* 


method 


method 


method' 


method 


method 





Formula 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Competition 


— 




Competition 




_ 




Competition 


Formula 


_ 


Discretionary 


Competition 






Competition 


_ 


_ 


Competition 





_ 




Formula 


Discretionary 


_ 


Formula 


Competition 


_ 




Competition 


Formula 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Competition 


Discretionary 


_ 


Competition 








District of Columbia .... 


Discretionary 


_ 


_ 


Discretionary 


Competition 







Formula 


Discretionary 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Georgia .......................... 


Discretionary 


Competition 


_ 


Formula 


Discretionary 




Hawaii 


Discretionary 


_ 


_ 


Discretionary 









Formula 


Competition 


_ 


Competition 


_ 


_ 




Competition 




_ 


Coinpelltion 


_ 


_ 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Competition 


Discretionary 


_ 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Competition 


_ 


— 


Competition 




_ 




Formula 


— 


— 


Formula 




— 




Competition 


Formula 




Competition 


Fonnula 







Competition 


Discretionary 


— 


Competition 


Discretionary 


_ 




Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Competition 


Discretionary 






Competition 


Formula 


— 


Formula 


— 


— 


Minnesota 


Discretionary 


- 


- 


FCimuia 


— 


— 




Discretionary 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


— 


— 




Formula 


Competition 


— 


Formula 


— 


_ 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


— 




Competition 


Discretionary 


- 


Competition 


Discretionary 


- 




Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


— 




Formula 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


— 


- 




Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Competition 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


- 




Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 




Formula 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Noith Dakota 


Competition 


- 


- 


Competition 


- 


— 




Discretionary 


- 


- 


Discretionary 


- 


- 


Oklahoma 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Fcrr.via 






Formula 








Competition 


Formula 




Competition 








Competition 






Competition 








Formula 












South Dakota 


Competition 






Competition 








Formula 






Discretionary 








Formula 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Competition 


Discretionary 


Formula 


Utah 


Competition 


Discretionary 




Competition 


Discretionary 






Competition 


Discretionary 


FormuJa 


Competition 


Discretionary 






Competition 


Formula 




Competition 


Formula 






Formula 






Formula 






West Virginia 


Formula 


Discretionary 




Formula 


Competition 






Competition 






Competition 


Discretionary 






Competition 






Competition 







Missing or not applicable. 
"Based on the total dollars allocated 
Q NOTE; This table also includes States that use the same mecbanlsm(s) for both secondaiy and postsecondaiy education. 
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Table B-7.-Nuniber of eligible recipients in 1986-87, number receiving grants, and allocation unspent, by 
State: 1988 





Haodicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Stete 


Number 




Number 


Percent 


Number 




Number 


Percent 




of 


Number 


unable to 


of total 


of 


Number 


unable to 


of total 




eligible 


recciviog 


spend full 


allocation 


eligible 


receiving 


spend full 


allocation 




recipients 


grants* 


'allocatjon 


unspent 


recipients 


grants* 


allocation 


unspent 




171 


129 


(+) 


(+) 


170 


128 


(+) 


(+) 




68 


9 


3 


22 


68 


9 


5 


51 




m 


71 


52 


12 


102 


73 


54 


12 




364 


302 


15 


5 


364 


296 


34 


12 


California 


526 


457 


53 


1 


526 


457 


T5 


4 




173 


132 


4 


2 


173 


135 


7 


5 




110 


100 


0 


0 


110 


100 


0 


0 




19 


19 


13 


1 


19 


19 


U 


1 




- 


- 


- 


1 




- 




1 


I^iUIlWl •••••••••••••••M 


96 


93 


2 


s 


96 


95 


0 


0 




214 


197 


(+) 


13 


214 


191 


(+) 


38 




2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 




107 


39 


12 


10 


107 


52 


18 


5 


lUinois.............................. 


469 


460 


190 


9 


469 


460 


214 


8 


Indiana*............................ 


330 


250 


25 


10 


330 


250 


25 


10 




15 


15 


5 


97 


15 


15 


3 


9T 


Kansr^s.............................. 


349 


212 


9 


23 


349 


208 


IT 


26 




206 


206 


51 


7 


206 


206 


41 


5 




51 


48 


37 


31 


51 


47 


3T 


T 




32 


25 


4 


32 


32 


24 


12 


32 




41 


41 


13 


7 


41 


41 


16 


8 




256 


131 


45 


17 


272 


140 


3T 


22 


Niichj^n.......................... 


430 


160 


73 


7 


430 


160 


66 


8 


Minnesota........................ 


466 


117 


(+) 


(+) 


466 


42 


(+) 


(+) 




177 


177 


134 


50 


ITS 


ITS 


13T 


3T 


Mis&o un........ ...... M........... 


11 


8 


7 


10 


11 


9 


6 


25 


mOniaila • 


130 


9 


7 


10 


130 


11 


6 


8 


t^tcoiuska 


42 


42 


0 


0 


41 


41 


0 


0 


Nevada 


20 


7 


5 


10 


20 


8 


6 


9 




104 


33 


22 


11 


104 


32 


23 


11 




3W 


288 


106 


22 


303 


290 


123 


22 




17 


17 


13 


17 


17 


IT 


4 


1 




732 


174 


(+) 


(+) 


732 


159 


(+) 


(+) 




198 


197 


99 


15 


198 


196 


132 


16 




195 


31 


5 


1 


195 


^7 


5 


55 




148 


110 


18 


10 


147 


116 


22 


T 




440 


97 


38 


15 


440 


128 


43 


9 




194 


147 


25 


11 


194 


14T 


3T 


15 




691 


109 


(+) 


13 


691 


162 


(+) 


46 


Pi. v4#k l<t«nH 

lxli\AiC ISlailU.... ■ 


10 


10 


2 


20 


10 


10 


8 


55 




95 


93 


4 


2 


95 


93 


T 


3 


^uth DnkntA 


150 


26 


26 


20 


149 


23 


23 


30 




129 


101 


0 


0 


129 


104 


1 


1 


Texas 


1003 


462 


350 


23 


1003 


546 


455 


18 


Utah 


53 


53 


1 


1 


53 


53 


0 


0 




37 


20 


(+) 


2 


37 


22 


(+) 


22 


Virginia 


158 


146 


25 


18 


135 


122 


28 


28 




26S^ 


150 


20 


0 


269 


166 


20 


0 


West Virginia 


75 


72 


24 


24 


75 


T4 


40 


25 


Wisconsin » 


447 


171 


82 


7 


447 


172 


105 


8 


Wyoming « 


56 


15 


0 


0 


54 


26 


0 


0 



- Not applicable. State education agency and local education agency are equivalent. 
4- Data are n«/( available. 



Q Its are given to consortia rather than to individual eligible recipients, the estimated number of eligible recipients rece^lng grants is given. 
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Table B-8.-State provision of separate or additional financial aid for vocational education in 
1986-87, by State: 1988 



State 



Additional funds on 
per student basis 


otate lunaing 

provisions of 
Perkins Act 


Separate 
additional 

funds 
earmarked 


No 
additional 
State aid 


Provide funds 


Percent exceeds 
non-vocational 
funding 


No 


- 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


7 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


12 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


- 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 
- 


30 


No 


No 


No 


No 


- 
- 


_ 

Nl 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


32 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


Yes 


No 


Uo 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


- 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


- 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


100 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


- 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


28 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


5 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


15 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


No 


Yes 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois « 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Jjouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey ^ 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakoii. 

Ohio ^ 

Oklahoma ^ 

Oregon 
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Table B-8.-StatP provision of separate or additional financial aid for vocational education in 
1986-87, by State: 1988-.Continued 



State 



Additional funds on 
per student basis 



Provide funds 



Percent exceeds 
non-vocational 
funding 



State funding 
to meet match 
provisions of 
Ferfcias Act 



Separate 
additional 

funds 
earmarked 



No 
additional 
State aid 



Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.. 
South Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah^ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 



Yes 


14 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


12 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


3 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


66 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


45 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


84 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


20 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


20 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


23 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


Yes 


No 




No 


No 


Yes 



-• Not applicable. 

^Percentage (rounded) by which aid exceeds aid per comparable secondary student not In vocaUonal cducaUon. States vary widely in their dcGmtions of a 
vocational education student, and some of the variation In the additional per student aM reflects these differences. 

2 

State education agency and local education agency are cqu^aIent 

t 

Utah ofTcrs additional per student aid at thsee different levels, depending on the amount of additional cxpctac involved in the particular program area. The 
additional increments are: Level 1, 46 percent; Level 2, 84 percent; and Level 3, 142 percent 

NOTE* Separate or additional financial aid refers to extra State aid provided beyond that provided for comparable sccondaiy sludcuii not m vocational 
education. 
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Table B-9.-States that set minimum hours of instruction for the largest major in each secondary 
job training area, by State: 1988 



StAte 


Agriculture 


Distributive/ 
marketing 


Business 
education 


Trades and 
industries 


Hedth 


Occupational 
home economics 


Alabama 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Colorado 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


District of Columbia 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Florida 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


HawalL <........ 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Idaho . 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Indiana. 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Kansas 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maine 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maiyland 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Michigan 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Y-s 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Montana 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Ves 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


New Mexico 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


North Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


North Dakoti. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Ohio 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Penn^Ivania 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Rhode Island 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


South Caiolina 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




no 


INO 


NO 


No 


No 


No 


Utah 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Virginia, 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Wyoming 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



NOTE. States were /i;ked to respond foi the largcii majoi based on enrollment in each secondary job ir<»iii»2is area. States answei^ iicQect the puJtues that 
were in existence in program year 19S6-S7. These policies may have been instituted in earlier years. 
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Table B-lO.-States that set minimum sequence of courses in 1986-87 for the largest major in each 
secondary job training area, by State: 1988 



State 


Agrioilture 


Distributive/ 
marketing 


Business 
education 


Trades and 
industries 


Health 


Occupational 
home economics 



Alabama....^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Alaska 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Arizona..... ............... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Arkansas... ..... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


District of Columbia. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Florida .... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Georgia ......... 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Idaho. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Illinois 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Indiana. .... 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Iowa........ . .... 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Kentucty 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maine 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maiyland .......... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Massachusetts 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Montana „ 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Nebraska 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


New Hampshire 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


New MtJdco 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


New York. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


North Carolina „. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


North Dakota 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Ohio 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yei 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


Oregon. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Rhode Island 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


South Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


^es 


Yes 


Yes 


South Dakota..^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yci 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Utah 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Virginia. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


West Virginia 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Wyoming «...,„... 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 



NOTE' Slates were asked to respond for the largest major based on enrollment in each secondary job training area. States answere rellea the policies that 
were in odsteacc in program year 19M-87. These policies may have been instituted in earlier years. 



Table B-ll.-States that examined course content in 1986-87 for the largest major in each 
secondary job training program, by State: 1988 



Stdtc 


Agriculture 


Distributive/ 
marketing 


Business 
education 


Trades and 
industries 


Hcahh 


Occupational 
home economics 


AlabAma^ . 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Arizona „^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Arkacsas^ ^ . 


Yc« 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


California ..„^.^.^„„^„. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Delaware. ^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Distrid of Columbia.^- 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Florida ^. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Georgia. . 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


HawaiL . , 


Yes 


Yes 


Yc« 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Idaho. . 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Indiana...^...... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Iowa 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Kna^5 


No 


No 


Ko 


No 


Nc 


No 


Kcntucty ^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maine 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Maiyland...^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Massachusetts.™ 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Michigan.....««- ». 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Minnesota . ...... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Mississippi » 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Missouri.*.- 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Nebraska 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Nevada.* . 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


New Hampshire 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


New Je/s^ „ 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


New Mexico..- 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


New York ^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


North Carolina..- 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oklahoma..—*..- -.. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oregon.*- -* 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


South Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


South Dakota. *...* 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Tennessee. . 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Texas 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Utah .. . . 




ICS 


zes 


zes 


Yes 


Yes 


Vermont ...... 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Virginia...*.....* * * 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Washington 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


West Virginia. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Wtsoonsin^....* m. 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Wyoming . ^ 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 



NOTE' States were asked to respond for the largest major based on enrollment in each secondary job training area. States' answers reflect She poliaes that 
were In existence In program year 1986-87. These poUde* may have been instituted In earlieryean. 
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Table B-12.-States that changed their requirements on minimum hours of instruction between 
1982-83 and 1986-87 for the largest major in each secondary job training area, by 
Stnte! 1988 



state 


Agriculture 


Distributive/ 
marketing 


Business 
education 


Trades and 
industries 


Health 


Occupational 
home economics 



Alabama Same 

Alaska 

Arizona Same 

Arkansas Same 

California Same 

Cblorado Same 

Cbnnecticut „ Same 

Delaware SaL^e 

District of Cblumbia. Same 

Korida Inc. 

Georgia Same 

Hawaii Same 

Idaho Same 

lUinots Dec 

Indiana. Same 

Iowa Same 

Kansas Same 

Kentucky.....^ Same 

Louisiana Same 

Maine Same 

Maryland Same 

Massachusetts^ „. Same 

Michigaa Same 

Minnesota Same 

Mississippi^ „. Dec 

Missouri. Same 

Montana Same 

Nebraska Same 

Nevada _ Same 

New Hampshire 

NewJerscy..„ Same 

New Mexico Same 

New York 

North Carolina Same 

North Dakota Dec 

Ohio „ Dec 

Oklahoma. Same 

Oregon. Same 

Pennsylvania inc 

Rhode Island Same 

South Carolina Same 

South Dakota inc 

Tennessee... Same 

Texas Same 

Utah Same 

Vermont .„ Inc 

Virginia. Same 

Washington Same 

West Vir:piia... Same 

Wisconsin- Same 

Wyoming Same 



Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Dec 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Dec 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 

Same 
Dec 
Dec 
Same 
Same 
Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Dec 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Dec 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 

Same 
Dec 
Dec 
Same 
Sdmt 
Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 

Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Dec 
Same 
Same 
Dec 
Dec 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 

Same 
Dec 
Dec 

Same 

Same 
Dec 
Inc 

Same 
Inc 

Same 

Same 

Same 
Inc 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 



Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 

Inc 
Same 
Same 

Inc 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Dec 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 

Same 
Dec 
Dec 

Same 

Same 
Inc 
Inc 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 
Inc. 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 



Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Dec 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Inc 
^ame 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 

Same 
Dec 
Dec 
Sarue 
Same 
Dec 
Same 
Same 
Inc 
Same 
Same 
Sar:c 
In'A 

Sas^ie 
Same 
Same 
Same 



" Not applicable. 

NOTE: States were asked to respond for the largest mt;or based on enrollment in each secondary job training area. The responses aUoweJ were 
•Increased,* •Decreased," or •Remained the same." If Stales had no requirements in both 1982^3 pnd 1986-87 (sec table 8-9), they were coded as 
■Remained the samc.^ 



ERIC 
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Table B-13. -States that changed their requirements on minimum sequence of courses between 
1982-83 and 1986-87 for the largest major in each secondary job training area, by 
State: 1988 



state 


Agriculture 


nUt rihi tihj^ / 


CQUCallOu 


TmH and 


Health 


Occupational 
hom^ economics 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


















Same 


Same 


Same 


Inc 


Same 


Same 




c °^ 


Inc. 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc 


Californid 


Same 


Sfime 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Connecticut. 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 






Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Cams 

oame 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Inc 


Same 




Inn 

inc. 


Same 


Dec 


Dec 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 






Same 


Same 








Same 




Same 


Same 




oame 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 












Same 


Same 


Same 




L/CC. 




Dec 




Same 


Same 






Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




oame 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 






Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 








Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 




Dec 


OaulC 


Inc 


Inc 


Same 


Inc 




Same 






Same 


Same 


Same 






Dec 


Same 




Same 


Inc 




Same 
me 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


















Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Sams 


Same 


TC^u/ YnrW 
















Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




M/\p(K DaVnfa 


Dec. 


Dec 


Dec 


Dec 


B^c 










Same 


Same 


Same 






Same 


Same 






Same 






Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Inc. 


Inc 


Inc 


Dec 


Inc 


Dec 


nhrv^^ TclnnH 








Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 




Tnr 

inc. 


Same 


Same 


Inc 


Same 


Inc 


Tennessee 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Texas 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Utah 


Inc. 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Dec. 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Dec 


Washington 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


West Virginia 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 




Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 



Not applicable. 

NOTE. States were asked to respond for the largest major based on enrcUment withm each secondary job traimng area. The responses allowc J were 
'Increased,' 'Decreased,' or 'Remamed the same.' If States had no requirements m both 1982-83 and 1986-87 (sec table B 10), they were coded 
as 'Remained the same.' 
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Appendix C 



FAST RESPONSE 
SURVEY SYSTEM (FRSS) 



CENTER FOR EDUCATION CTATISTICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D,C 2020S-1528 



Form Approved 
OMD No. 1&5(W)618 
App. Exp. 6/88 



STATE SURVEY ON 
VOGXTIONAL EDUCATION 



This report is auihorued by law (20 U.$.C 1221e*l). While you are not required Jo respond, your cooperation is 
needed 10 make the results of this survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 



Using >x>ur State's Program Year (PY), what percentage of each category of PY 1986^7 Perkins Act Title II funds (except State administration) was 

allocated to poslsecondary education in your State? ItA: Handinppcd %; Disadvantaged %; Adult %; 

Single parcnls/homemakers %; Sex equity %; Cbrrcctions %; IID: Program improvement %. 

Did >x>ur Stale determine the share of Perkins funds for secondary and postsecondaiy sectors for PY 1986-67 before allocating funds for the category 
of Disadvantaged? | | Yes; | | No. 

What mechanisms did your State use to allocate its PY 1986^7 Perkins Act funds? Please write an 'F" if funds were dislnbuted through formula, a 
•C* if funds were distnbuted through competition, and a 'D* if funds were distnbuted in another discretionary manner. Where more than one 
mechanism was used to distribute funds In a category, please ^nte the letters in an order that shows which mechanism was used to allocate the most 
funds (For example, the entry 'F^D* would mean a formula was used to distnbute the largest amount of funds, followed by Slate discretion.) For the 
first allocation method >x>u have list:d in each category, please indicate any dollar maximum per year which your rules spcafy or any >xar limit on any 
one continuing project Wnle 'NA' if you do not allocate funds in a particular Perkins category, or if there is no maximum or limit for a particular 
category. 



Allocation 
methodfsl F. C. or D 



Give dollar maximum 
or write 'NA* 



Give maximum # of 
years or write 'NA* 



Perkins categories 
SECONDARY LEVEL 

a. Adults 

b. Single pa rents/home makers 

c. Sex equity/sex bias 

d. Corrections 

e. Program improvement (110) 
POSTKECONPARY LEVEL 

a. Adults 

b. Single parcnts/homemakers 

c. Sex equity/sex bias 

d. Corrections 

e. Program improvement (IID) 

How many rcdpients (distncts/postsecondary Institutions) in >x>ur State are eligible to receive a P/ 1986-87 allocation for han'^icappcd and 
disadvantaged students? Please in(<tcate the number that received grants, the number of those that were unable to spend their full PY 1986^7 
allocation. «nd estimate the percentage of your State allocation that was unspent in each category. 

Total number Number that Number unable Percent of 
of eligible received to spend full total 

r ecipients grants allocation allocation unspent 



% 



Perkins category : 

Handicapped 

Disadvantaged ^ 

At the secondary level, in PY 1986^7 did your State provide separate or additional financial aid to school distncts or other vocational distncts for 
vocational education, apart from funds provided to any secondary student? (Check, and fill in, all that apF'yO 

I I Yes, additional funding for vxxational education is provided on a per student basis, through the general State aid formula or other 

reimbursement. The approximate percentage by which aid to vocational stude its exceeds aid per comparable secondary student not in 
vocational education is %. 

1 I Yes, State funding to meet match provisions of Perkins Act. 

I I Yes, additional J.ng (other than match for Federal funds) earmarked for vocatioa.1 education is provided through separate, additional 

or categorical State aid. 

I I N'o, there is no additional general State aid for vocational education and no separate or additional support. 

Which of the following actions did your State perform in PY 1986^7 to control the quality of secondary job training courses or programs? Please 
answer for the largest major in terms of enrollment in each secondary job training program area below. 



Secondary job 
training program 


Set minimum hours 
of instniciion'' 


Minimum sequence Examine 
of courses? course coptcnf'' 




Yes Jto 


Yes ito Yes No 


Agriculture 


l_! 1— 1 


LI LI LI LI 


Distnbutive/markettng 


l_l l_l 


LI LI LI LI 


Business education 


LI 1—1 


LI LI LI LI 


Trades and industries 


l_l LI 


LI LI LI LI 


Health 


1—1 LI 


LI LI LI LI 


Occupational home economics 


LI LI 


LI LI LI LI 


7 How have these requirements changed between 1982-83 and 1986-87 for the largest major? Have they increased, remained the same, or decreased? 




Minimum hours of instruction 


Minimum sequence of courses 


Secondary job 
training program 


Remained 
Increased the sjme Decreased 


Increased Remained Decreased 
# of courses the same # of courses 


Agriculture 


LI LI LI 


LI LI LI 


Distnbutive/marketing 
Business education 


LI LI LI 
LI LI LI 


LI LI LI 
LI LI LI 


Trades and industries 


LI LI LI 


LI LI LI 


Health 


LI LI LI 


LI LI LI 


Occupational home economics 


LI LI LI 


LI LI LI 


Person completine form 




State 



Title 



Telephone £_ 
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